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Cleveland’s  New  Railway  Terminal 

Is  G-E  Equipped 


THIS  great  $60,000,000  station  marks  the 
latest  advance  in  the  electrification  of  union 
passenger  terminals  in  America.  It  will  be 
opened  early  in  1930. 

Seven  railway  lines,  all  heavy  passenger 
carriers,  converge  at  Cleveland.  Only  an  elec- 
trified terminal  could  carry  the  daily  thousands 
of  travelers  to  and  from  the  heart  of  the  city — 
with  the  necessary  speed  and  convenience  and 
with  the  comfort  and  smoothness  demanded  of 
modern  railways. 

Twenty  giant  electric  locomotives,  each 
eighty  feet  long  and  each  able  to  haul  seventeen 


75-ton  Pullman  cars,  will  be  supplied  with 
power  by  five  4000-hp.  motor-generator  sets. 
A single  operator  in  the  passenger  station 
automatically  controls  the  two  power  substations 
miles  away. 

All  these  new  electric  locomotives  carry  the 
General  Electric  monogram.  So  do  the  big 
motor-generator  sets.  So  does  the  floodlighting 
system,  which  gives  special  distinction  to  the 
terminal  tower.  The  same  General  Electric  mark 
of  dependability  is  also  found  on  thousands  of 
other  electric  products,  such  as  MAZDA  lamps 
and  electric  refrigerators, — home  necessities 
which  promote  health  and  comfort. 
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THE  JOHN  LERSCH  CO. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 

EVERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODS— LADIES’ 
AND  CHILDREN'S  WEARING 
APPAREL 

The  right  styles  at  the  right  time 
and  at  the  right  prices 

Mail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 

AMERICA’S  GREAT  MUSIC 
HOUSE 

Extends  Sincere  Greetings 

To  Oherlin  College  and  Its  Loval 
Alumni 

Lyon  & Healy 

Huron  Rd.  at  Euclid 

Successor  to  the  Dreher  Piano  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

OBERLIN  DRY  CLEANING  CO. 

(Opposite  Postoffice) 

Best  and  Quickest  Service 
All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 
Twelve-hour  Service  if  Necessary 
Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits 
Given  Special  Attention 

PHONE  1 8 1 AUTO  SERVICE 

FOR  SALE 

New  Modern  House,  vapor  heat,  two  baths; 
good  lot,  fine  location  in  west  part  of 
Oberlin 

Several  fine  vacant  lots 

REASONABLE  TERMS 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

30  East  College  Street 

ROSS 

( Formerly  Rivers) 

Always  the  Best  in 

SHOE  SHOE 

REPAIRING  SHINING 

40  South  Main  St. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

“On  College  Street’’ 

SELLS 

Elart  Schaffner  & Marx  Clothes 

“You  Will  be  Interested  to  Know” 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus  at  Oberlin 

(We  present  this  month  the  program  of  the  Midwinter  Home  Coming.  The  College 
notes  with  enthusiasm  the  tendency  of  the  alumni  to  return  more  frequently  to  the 
campus. — W.  F.  B.) 

MID-WINTER  HOME-COMING 
February  21,  22,  1930 

FRIDAY— 

A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Visiting  of  classes  and  buildings,  with  guides  if  desired. 

2-5  P.  M.  Art  Exhibit,  Allen  Art  Museum — -College  Art  Association 
exhibition  of  contemporary  oils,  water  colors,  sculpture,  and  etch- 
ings. 

5:30  P.  M.  Informal  Dinner,  Oberlin  Inn 

Regular  menu  — gathering  by  classes  or  congenial  groups. 

7:15  P.  M.  Glen  Gray  Memorial  Basketball  game,  Warner  Gymnasium. 

9:00  P.  M.  Student- Alumni  dance,  Women’s  Gymnasium. 

9:00  P.  M.  Bridge,  Oberlin  Inn. 

SATURDAY— 

10:00  A.  M.  Washington’s  Birthday  Address,  Finney  Chapel 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Merriman,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

12:00  M.  Executive  Committee  meeting,  Faculty  Club. 

12:00  M.  Luncheon  for  Council  members  at  college  dining  halls. 

2:00  P.  M.  Council  Meeting  (All  alumni  and  faculty  members  welcome) 

Music — Organ,  Dr.  Andrews 
A Cappella  Choir 
String  Quartet 

Speeches — President  Ernest  H.  Wilkins 
Professor  William  T.  Upton 
Professor  Walter  M.  Horton 
Business — Council  Members  only. 

6:00  P.  M.  Council  Dinner,  Oberlin  Inn. 

One-act  Play  by  Students. 

9:00  P.  M.  Bridge,  Oberlin  Inn. 

SUNDAY- 

11:  00  A.  M.  Services  in  the  churches. 

2-4:30  P.  M.  Art  Exhibit,  Art  Museum  — contemporary  oil,  water 
color,  sculpture,  etching. 

2:00-6:00  P.  M.  Faculty  at  home. 

All  alumni  are  requested  to  register  upon  arrival  at  the  Alumni 
Office,  Men’s  Building.  Reservations  for  rooms  at  the  hotel  or  in  private 
family  may  be  made  through  the  Alumni  Office. 

Pictures  of  Oberlin’s  basketball  teams  for  the  past  26  years  will  be 
on  display  at  the  Carnegie  Library. 

Bridge  tables  in  the  parlors  of  the  Oberlin  Inn  will  be  available  Friday 
evening  after  the  basketball  game  for  those  who  prefer  bridge  to  dancing 
and  on  Saturday  evening  after  the  Council  dinner. 

Council  members  who  wish  to  share  in  student  life  by  lunching  at  a 
college  dining  hall  Saturday  noon  should  make  reservations  in  advance 
through  the  Alumni  Office. 

Alumni  and  faculty  members  in  general  are  invited  to  hear  the  music 
and  speeches  at  the  council  meeting  Saturday  afternoon. 
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For  a number  of  years  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
College  held  the  idea  that  while  the  college  should  be 
primarily  an  institution  for 
teaching,  the  best  teaching 
could  not  be  provided  unless 
members  of  the  faculty  were 
actually  so  alive  in  their  own 
fields  as  to  be  doing  something 
in  the  way  of  productive  work. 
This  attitude  of  mind  has  found 
expression  first,  in  the  appointment  of  the  committee  on 
scientific  research  of  the  college  faculty;  and  some  two 
years  ago,  in  the  appointment  of  a committee  on  pro- 
ductive work  of  the  general  faculty.  It  is  the  aim  of  this 
latter  committee  to  promote  as  best  it  may  the  attitude 
and  habit  of  productive  work  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  the  faculty  generally.  For  such  work  the  things  most 
needed  are:  first  of  all,  a desire  to  do  the  work;  second, 
time  in  which  to  do  it;  and  third,  financial  assistance  to 
meet  the  various  problems  which  arise  in  connection  with 
any  piece  of  productive  writing.  Experience  shows  that 
a very  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Oberlin  fac- 
ulty have  the  wish  to  be  scholarly  productive.  Heavy 
teaching  loads  and  lack  of  financial  assistance  have  in 
the  past  been  very  discouraging. 

Last  year  the  Committee  on  Productive  Work  asked 
for  an  appropriation  of  $500.00  in  the  College  budget  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  some  members  of  the  faculty 
to  bring  to  completion  work  which  was  under  way.  To 
this  there  was  added  by  the  generosity  of  President  Wil- 
kins an  equal  sum.  This  year  there  is  in  the  budget  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  this  work  an  item  of  $2,000. 
This  is  now  being  expended  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Committee  on  Productive  Work.  Some  grants  have 
been  made  to  a number  of  members  of  the  faculty  for 
clerical  assistance;  for  additional  stenographic  service; 
for  the  purchase  of  books  not  available  in  our  library 
which  would  not  ordinarily  be  added  to  the  library  except 
for  research  projects;  for  the  preparation  of  manuscripts 
for  publication,  including  sketching;  and  for  meeting  in- 
cidental expenses  of  investigations  already  under  way, 
and  for  which  the  College  had  previously  made  appro- 
priation for  apparatus;  for  traveling  expenses  in  visiting 
libraries  outside  of  Oberlin;  and  for  making  photostatic 
reproductions  of  manuscripts  which  could  be  neither  pur- 
chased nor  borrowed  by  the  investigators  concerned. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  members  of  the 
Oberlin  faculty  are  capable  of  doing  original  work  which 
will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  the  faculties  of 
other  colleges  of  our  grade  or  of  the  larger  universities. 
The  effect  of  this  work  is  favorable  both  upon  teachers 
and  students.  The  fact  that  a teacher  can  speak  with 
authority  in  his  own  line  of  work  has  a distinctly  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  his  teaching.  Also  it  is  equally  val- 
uable for  the  student  to  have  the  opportunity  to  see  a 
piece  of  constructive  research  in  the  doing. 


From  time  to  time  the  college,  through  official 
spokesmen,  has  used  a page  in  this  magazine  to  state 
its  needs.  There  has  never  been  any 
PRIDE  IN  question  of  its  needs.  It  has  had 

OUR  SUCCESS  them  constantly  since  its  foundation 
and  will  continue  to  have  them  to  its 
end.  The  needs  will  vary  from  time  to  time,  some  will 
be  more  desperate  than  others. 

Just  at  present  the  college  specially  needs  buildings 
and  scholarship  funds.  It  is  true  that  it  has  gotten  along 
for  years  with  its  present  housing  arrangements  and  its 
limited  amount  of  funds  for  scholarship  aid.  But  times 
and  conditions  change  and  they  have  greatly  changed  in 
Oberlin  in  certain  respects  in  the  last  few  years. 

Oberlin,  like  most  colleges,  has  always  been  in  need 
financially.  The  alumni  w-ell  know  that.  The  general 
need  is  not  as  acute  as  it  once  was.  We  really  have  an 
adequate  faculty  and  roofs  over  their  heads.  The  day 
of  the  poor  forlorn  Oberlin,  struggling  in  the  wilderness 
to  educate  ministers  and  missionaries  to  save  the  world, 
offering  the  “despised  sex”  equal  opportunities  with  her 
brothers,  allowing  the  Negro  to  share  the  same  advan- 
tages as  the  white,  teaching  a modern  theology  before 
it  became  popular, — the  day  when  Oberlin  was  rich  in 
ideas  and  individuals  only  is  past.  She  now  has  some 
of  the  creature  comforts  that  sometimes  reward  those 
who  stand  for  principles  and  fight  for  those  principles 
through  thick  and  thin. 

Oberlin  has  attained  a place  in  the  collegiate  world 
where  she  is  not  thought  of  as  an  oddity  but  as  a tower 
of  strength.  Scholarship  has  increased  emphasis.  Our  men 
and  women  rate  high  in  graduate  schools.  They  are 
sought  after  for  teaching  and  research  work.  An  excep- 
tionally qualified  faculty,  increased  equipment  and  a se- 
lected student  body  have  brought  this  about.  Oberlin 
graduates  and  non-graduates  alike  are  related  to  an  in- 
stitution of  which  they  may  be  proud  and  in  whose  suc- 
cess they  may  glory  in  sharing.  There  is  no  question  of 
Oberlin’s  standing  in  the  collegiate  world,  it  is  in  the 
very  forefront.  Oberlin  is  a leader.  We  must  keep  her 
there.  Continued  alumni  co-operation  and  support  is  es- 
sential to  this  end. 

Mid-winter  Home-Coming,  February  21-22,  offers  a fine 
opportunity  for  parents  to  bring  their  children  of  pre- 
college age  to  Oberlin  to  see  Oberlin  in 
bring  THE  action  and  get  a first  hand  view  of  college 
CHILDREN  life.  Friday  and  Saturday  are  the  days. 
ALONG  The  regular  schedule  of  classes  and  labora- 

tories and  chapel  exercises  will  be  in  oper-  ' 
ation  on  Friday;  Saturday  is  a holiday.  On  Friday  eve- 
ning is  the  traditional  alumni-varsity  basketball  game,  the 
proceeds  of  which  go  toward  the  Glen  Grav  Scholarships 
Following  this  is  the  All-College  dance.  This  day  is  one 
fairly  typical  of  college  life  and  should  give  the  pros- 
pective student  a glimpse  of  what  to  expect  at  Oberlin. 
And  our  children  will  have  a much  fairer  understanding 
ol  Oberlin  to  see  it  in  action  than  merely  to  hear  of 
the  old-fashioned  Oberlin  that  we  attended  and  talk  about. 

(Please  turn  to  page  135) 
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* TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN  > 


Dialogue  in  Elysium 


rT'HE  scene  is  the  Elysian  Fields,  on  the  ISth  of  April, 
1881.  The  grass  of  the  Fields  is  a vivid  green,  dulled 
here  and  there  by  the  shade  of  ilex,  cypress,  and  umbrella 
pine.  They  are,  in  fact,  rather  like  the  Borghese  Gardens 
in  spring.  Groups  of  men  and  women  are  talking  together, 
with  grave,  calm  faces  and  voices  that  to  us  are  inaudi- 
ble. One  tall,  commanding  figure  ivalks  alone.  He  is 
graver  than  the  others,  with  an  expression  that  is  medita- 
tive, but  not  calm.  Presently  there  enters  through  one  of 
the  gateways  a man  about  seventy  years  of  age,  with 
strongly  marked  features  and  a lock  of  hair  carefully  ar- 
ranged in  the  shape  of  a curl  upon  his  forehead.  He  pauses 
a moment  as  he  enters,  examining  the  various  groups 
through  his  eyeglass,  and  then  slowly  makes  his  way  across 
the  green.  He  walks  wearily,  and  yet  like  one  whose 
weariness  canot  dull  his  interest  in  his  surroundings.  He 
approaches  the  solitary  and  speaks  with  extreme  deference. 

Disraeli.  Mr.  Burke,  I am  Benjamin  Disraeli.  You  may 
have  heard  my  name. 

Burke.  I have  indeed  heard  your  name,  Mr.  Disraeli. 
I am  both  glad  and  sorry  to  see  you  here. 

Disraeli.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Burke,  I think  I am  glad 
to  be  here.  I am  old,  I am  tired,  I have  borne  heavy  bur- 
dens, I have  suffered  much  pain  of  late,  and  I have  been 
widowed  for  ten  years. 

Burke.  I,  too,  Mr.  Disraeli,  was  not  sorry  to  find  my- 
self here,  though  I left  my  wife  behind  me.  But  I was  a 
broken  man.  I had  lost  my  son,  the  hope  of  my  old  age. 
I had  lost  my  dearest  friends.  My  enemies  were  pursu- 
ing me  to  the  verge  of  the  grave.  It  is  restful  to  be  here, 
hut  it  is  lonely.  Your  visit  is  most  opportune. 

Disraeli  [bowing  and  putting  up  his  eyeglass ].  But 
Mr.  Pox?  I do  not  see  him.  I hope  that  the  old  misun- 
derstanding between  you  is  cleared  up  and  that  you  are 
as  you  were  before  your  unhappy  divisions. 

Burke  [gravely].  No,  Charles  is  not  here,  Mr.  Disraeli. 

Disraeli.  Ah!  Poor  Fox!  He  was  greatly  loved.  [He 
continues  to  look  about  him,  with  his  glass.]  And  those 
two  gentlemen  walking  together,  I seem  to  know  them. 
Yes,  of  course,  the  two  Pitts,  father  and  son.  Do  you  see 
much  of  them,  Mr.  Burke. 

Burke  [grimly].  Very  little. 

Disraeli.  Well,  I am  not  surprised.  The  elder  was  al- 
ways a trifle  too  florid  and  Asiatic,  even  for  my  taste,  if 
one  may  trust  the  reports  of  his  speeches.  The  younger 
was  too  frigid  and  Olympian.  But  they  were  men  of  great 
ability,  Mr.  Burke,  of  very  great  ability.  I am  not  sure 
that  England  has  had  an  abler  prime  minister  than  the 
younger  Pitt — until  within  recent  years. 

Burke.  1 quite  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Disraeli.  [Disraeli 
bows  profoundly.]  I should  have  been  glad  to  serve  un- 
der you.  So  far  as  I can  learn,  though  we  call  ourselves 
by  different  party  names,  we  think  alike  on  many  matters. 

Disraeli.  You  are  right.  I have  read  your  speeches 
with  admiration  and  I have  learned  not  a 1 1 tie  from  them, 
as  who  has  not?  I think,  however,  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  say  so,  that  you  were  inclined  to  think  better  of  your 
Whig  friends  than  most  of  them  deserved — 

Burke  [interrupting].  1 have  long  known  that,  Mr. 
Disraeli.  The  discovery  was  to  me  more  bitter  than  death. 


Disraeli.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Burke,  that  you  are  essen- 
tially a poet,  and  it  is  the  defect  of  the  poetic  temper  to 
see  men  and  things  larger  than  life.  After  all,  the  great 
thing  in  politics  is  to  see  them  life  size.  The  historic 
imagination,  which  is  closely  connected  with  the  poetic 
gift,  and  which  I flatter  myself  that  I also  possess  to  some 
degree,  is  deceptive.  I have  always  tried  to  be  on  my 
guard  against  it.  Take,  for  instance,  your  unfortunate  de- 
votion to  the  queen  of  the  French.  You  must  have  known, 
you  had  ample  opportunities  of  knowing  that  she  was  not 
quite  all  your  imagination  painted  her  in  that  great  pas- 
sage which  all  the  world  remembers. 

Burke.  I cannot  grant.  Sir,  that  my  feeling  for  Marie 
Antoinette  was  excessive,  nor  the  expression  of  it  merely 
imaginative.  She  was  to  me  not  a woman,  but  a symbol — • 
a symbol  of  things  venerable  and  precious  that  I saw  per- 
ishing before  my  eyes. 

Disraeli.  Exactly!  That  is  what  I am  saying.  And  I 
heartily  agree  with  you  that  we  must  never  lose  sight  of 
the  symbolic  aspect  of  life.  Now  I too  [with  a smile]  have 
had  much  to  do  with  a queen.  She  is  a very  great  lady, 
hut  a woman,  when  all  is  said,  and  I have  never  forgotten 
it  in  my  dealings  with  her.  Yet  I made  her — I,  Mr.  Burke 
— Empress  of  India,  of  that  India  for  whose  well-being 
you  taught  Englishmen  that  they  are  deeply  and  unavoid- 
ably responsible.  [ Musing ] The  Queen  is  one  of  my  sin- 
cerest  mourners,  I am  sure. 

Burke.  An  Indian  empire!  Yes,  I did  somewhat  to 
make  it  possible.  Conditions  are  much  better  there  now, 
I am  told.  Lord  Macaulay  was  with  me  not  long  ago. 
He  seems  to  know  his  India. 

Disraeli.  Oh,  Macaulay  knows  everything.  He  is  a 
good  fellow,  too,  the  best  of  good  fellows.  But  his  views 
of  history!  My  dear  Mr.  Burke,  I am  sure  that  even  you 
find  his  Whiggery  excessive. 

Burke.  You  forget,  Mr.  Disraeli,  that  I have  not  had 
the  pleasure  of  reading  liis  History,  but  from  my  conver- 
sations with  Lord  Macaulay  himself  I am  persuaded  that 
I should  not  greatly  care  for  it.  He  seems  to  me  to  want 
imagination,  and  history  without  imagination  lacks  the 
very  breath  of  life. 

Disraeli.  Of  course  it  does.  No  one  but  a dullard  thinks 
otherwise.  I could  wish,  Mr  Burke,  that  you  had  carried 
out  your  intention  of  writing  a history  of  England.  You 
would  have  made  the  dry  bones  live.  You  might  even 
have  done  more  for  your  country,  great  as  your  services 
are,  than  by  sacrificing  your  best  hours  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Poor  gifted  Goldsmith  was  really  right,  you 
know.  You  were  “meant  for  mankind.”  At  this  moment, 
after  a hundred  years,  there  is  more  life  in  your  Indian 
speeches  than  in  all  the  glittering  rhetoric  of  Macaulay. 
But  I must  not  bore  you.  Let  us  talk  of  the  present. 
[Again  using  his  eyeglass.]  Are  none  of  your  special 
friends  here?  Windham?  Where  is  he? 

Burke.  I am  very  much  alone,  Mr.  Disraeli.  Dear 
Windham  was  with  me  for  a time,  but  he  naturally  pre- 
fers gayer  companionship  than  mine.  He  is  with  the 
ladies. 

Disraeli.  Ah,  yes — the  ladies!  [He  looks  about  him 
eagerly.]  Where  are  they — Mrs.  Burke,  your  admired 
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Burney,  the  incomparable  Mrs.  Crewe?  Delightful  creat- 
ures, women  are.  They  have  been  my  chief  comfort  in  a 
hard  and  busy  life. 

Burke.  Those  ladies  are  in  an  Elysium  of  their  own, 
Mr.  Disraeli,  a much  livelier  place  than  this.  This  place 
is  reserved — but  you  remember  your  Virgil — for  those 
“ who  made  themselves  worthy  of  remembrance.”  It  is 
an  austere  company,  Mr.  Disraeli.  We  live  upon  our 
memories. 

Disraeli.  And  the  great  Bolingbroke?  Surely  he  is 
here.  I remember  that  you  never  did  him  justice.  Men 
still  quote  your  remark — a little  too  vivacious,  I always 
thought  it — “Who  now  reads  Bolingbroke?  Who  ever 
read  him  through?”  But  7 have  read  him  through,  Mr. 
Burke.  He  formed  my  mind.  He  gave  me  my  political 
principles. 

Burke  [with  some  emphasis ].  Lord  Bolingbroke  is  not 
here,  Mr.  Disraeli.  It  requires,  if  you  do  not  mind  my 
saying  so,  more  than  a brilliant  style,  more  than  specious 
doctrine,  more  even  than  great  public  service,  to  gain  ad- 
mittance to  this  place.  It  requires  character,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, it  requires  honour,  it  requires  religion. 

Disraeli  [a  little  startled].  Very  true,  but  I — ! No! 
I will  not  depreciate  myself.  I leave  that  to  my  enemies, 
now  that  they  need  no  longer  fear  me.  They  have  called 
me  renegade,  hypocrite,  time-server.  But  I am  none  of 
these.  I have  always,  from  my  entrance  into  public  life, 
stood  for  loyalty  and  liberty,  loyalty  to  the  throne  and 
the  kingdom,  liberty  for  the  subject.  Above  all  I have 
stood  for  the  social  welfare  of  the  people.  Many  a man 
has  stood  for  one  of  these,  and  has  deserved  well  of  his 
country.  But  I have  stood  for  all  three.  I have  employed 
means,  Mr.  Burke,  to  achieve  my  ends.  I have  lived  and 
worked  in  a world  of  men,  and  I have  played  the  game 
of  statecraft  with  all  the  resources  I could  muster.  But 
I have  aimed  high  and  I have  believed  in  the  thing  I 


Ten  years  hence  the  college  graduate  will  more  than 
likely  be  asking  his  alumni  association  and  his  university 
for  things  quite  different  from 
NOT  ONLY  GETTING  seats  at  the  50-yard  line.  In 

EDUCATED  BUT  fact  his  voice  requesting  the 

KEEPING  EDUCATED  ‘‘other  things”  can  already  be 
detected,  and  it  is  gaining 
strength.  The  “other  things”  refer  mainly  to  adult  edu- 
cation, or,  in  collegiate  circles,  continuing  education  after 
graduation,  the  somewhat  new  idea  that  getting  an  edu- 
cation is  a life-long  process  rather  than  four  or  sLx  years 
on  a college  campus,  and  that  the  college  may  even  owe 
it  to  its  graduates  to  furnish  this  "continuing  education” 
to  its  alumni. 

Such  are  some  of  the  conclusions  one  reaches  after 
reading  a survey  of  the  whole  subject  prepared  by  Wilfred 
B.  Shaw  of  the  University  of  Michigan  for  the  American 
Association  for  Adult  Education,  co-operating  with  the 
American  Alumni  Council. 

Although  a few  colleges  are  already  furnishing  their 
graduates  with  reading  lists  and  books,  or  are  giving 
some  faculty  advice,  or  are  sponsoring  alumni  confer- 
ences and  round-table  discussions  concerning  subjects 
other  than  athletics,  the  idea  in  general  is  comparatively 
new. 

Mr.  Shaw’s  findings  and  conclusions  are: 

1.  The  program  fhould  originate  with  the  institution 
rather  than  the  alumni  organization.  A special  committee 
may  be  set  up  or  a special  officer  appointed  to  handle 
the  work. 


aimed  at.  No,  Sir!  [looking  about  him  haughtily]  I do 
not  feel  out  of  place  here. 

Burke.  And  you  are  not  out  of  place — 

[But  Disraeli  interrupts  him.] 

Disraeli.  I have  said  that  I learned  my  political  prin- 
ciples from  Bolingbroke,  whom  you  do  not  admire.  But 
are  you  aware  that  when  my  gracious  Queen  and  Empress 
was  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me  an  earldom  as  a mark  of 
her  favour,  I chose  my  title  from  the  name  of  the  obscure 
Buckinghamshire  village  where  you  lived  and  where  your 
mortal  part  lies  buried?  But  tell  me — there  seems  to  be 
a dim  figure  watching  us  from  outside  the  limits  of  this 
garden.  My  eyes  are  not  yet  accustomed  to  this  strange 
light. 

Burke.  ’Tis  my  son,  Mr.  Disraeli,  my  only  son,  cut  off 
too  early  from  his  honours.  They  do  not  allow  him  en- 
trance here.  I could  be  almost  happy  if  he  were  with  me. 

Disraeli.  Yes,  high  converse  with  the  Immortals  is  very 
well,  and  an  eternity  of  meditation  would,  I suppose,  be 
profitable,  but  one  misses  the  sanctities  of  nature — the  old 
homely  loves,  the  old  kind  voices. 

[At  this  moment  a subtle  disturbance  is  felt  in  the  still 
air  of  the  Elysian  Fields..  It  is  not  a noise,  for  in  that 
better  land  there  are  no  uncouth  sounds.  But  all  the  grave 
inhabitants  suddenly  turn  in  one  direction.  A voice  is 
heard  crying,  “I  must  enter!  Pray  let  me  enter!”  and.  an 
old  and  faded  woman,  somewhat  too  youthfully  dressed, 
moves  sxoiftly  across  the  grass  toioards  Disraeli.  At  the 
sound  of  her  voice,  he  takes  a step  forward,  and  his  weary 
eyes  light  up  with  a smile  of  tenderness.] 

Disraeli.  At  last!  Mary  Anne! 

Lady  Bcaconsfield.  Dizzy!  0 Dizzy! 


2.  Undergraduates,  who  are  the  graduates  of  tomor- 
row, should  be  made  to  realize  that  commencement  is 
not  the  end  of  things  educational.  Special  orientation 
courses  may  be  given  them. 

3.  Further  development  of  contacts  between  faculty 
and  alumni.  “Nothing  can  be  more  effective  than  the 
continuation  of  a personal  relationship  beween  a teacher 
and  his  former  students.”  A help  in  preserving  and  de- 
veloping this  relationship  is  the  distribution  of  printed 
lectures,  occasional  speeches,  and  reports  among  the 
alumni. 

4.  Alumni  magazines  might  do  more  than  they  are 
doing  to  stimulate  the  continuing-education  idea;  even 
at  the  risk  of  losing  some  “reader  interest”  they  might 
well  print  more  articles  of  post-graduate  education  im- 
portance. 

5.  Book  lists  and  reading  programs.  “Probably  the 
simplest  and  easiest  method  to  make  the  start.”  These 
differ  from  those  of  the  American  Library  Association,  for 
instance,  in  that  they  are  connected  up  with  the  authority 
of  the  institution  and  with  the  personality  of  well-known 
and  well-loved  teachers.  Reading  lists  should  not  be  too 
numerous,  or  too  long  and  complex.  The  possibility  of 
the  college  library  lending  books  to  alumni  may  be  con- 
sidered. 

6.  Annual  gatherings  at  the  college  itself,  and  reading- 
discussion  groups  in  various  centers. 

It  is  understood  of  course  that  the  whole  program  is 
still  new  and  on  a tentative  basis,  that  relatively  only  a 
few  alumni  will  be  interested  at  first,  and  that  results 
must  come  slowly. 
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The  Spaulding-Alien  Indian  Collection  1 

By  Robert  S.  Fletcher  ’20,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 


In  September  o£  1831  lour  Indians  visited  St.  Louis. 
* ********* 
Today  Oberlin  College,  then  undreamed  of,  possesses 
in  its  museum  a remarkable  collection  of  articles  of  In- 
dian manufacture. 

* *******  * * 

Two  of  these  Indians  were  members  of  the  Flathead 
and  two  of  the  Nez  Pered  tribe.  All  four  were  natives  of 
the  Oregon  country,  which  was  still  a land  of  red  sav- 
ages and  a few  white  fur  traders  and  not  yet  a part  of 
the  territories  of  the  United  States.  They  came,  they 
told  Indian  Agent  William  Clark  (the  famous  explorer  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest),  to  ask  that  teachers  might  be 
sent  among  their  people  to  instruct  them  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  white  man’s  religion.  These  simple  savages  nat- 
urally had  no  conception  of  the  subtleties  of  Christian 


“A  young  lady  (Red  one)  m one  of  these  dresses,  up/on 
a firey  horse  well  eguiped  with  saddle  & crouper,  makes  a 
fine  appearance."  The  costly  shells  appear  in  this  dress 
in  the  wide,  white  hand  around  the  shoulders.  Note  the 
thimbles,  sold  by  the  traders  and  used  as  ornamental  and 
musical  pendants. 

theology  and  so  did  not  specify  the  particular  variety  of 
Christianity  which  they  preferred.  This  modern  “cry 
from  Macedonia”  was  eventually  answered  by  the  Metho- 
dists, by  the  Presbyterians  and  later  by  the  Catholics.  In 
1834  a Methodist  mission  was  established  in  the  Willa- 
mette Valley.  This  was  far,  however,  from  the  region  of 
the  Flathead  or  Nez  Pered,  whose  hunting  grounds  were 
located  much  further  into  the  interior  above  the  forks  of 
the  Snake  and  the  Columbia.  These  tribes  therefore  dis- 
patched a second  party  in  1835  and  a third  in  1837,  beg- 
ging for  some  one  to  come  among  them  and  tell  them  of 
the  white  man’s  God.  The  answer  came  from  the  Pres- 
byterians in  1836  and  from  the  Catholic  Jesuits  in  1840. 

The  1836  report  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Foreign  Missions  laconically  lists  the  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  expedition:  Henry  H.  Spalding, 

Missionary;  Marcus  Whitman,  Physician;  William  II. 
Gray,  Mechanic;  Mrs.  Whitman  and  Mrs.  Spalding  Dr. 
Whitman,  who  was  the  real  leader  of  the  expedition,  had 


just  returned  from  a tour  of  exploration  into  the  western 
mountain  regions.  Spalding  was  comparatively  young  and 
inexperienced,  having  only  three  years  before  graduated 
from  Western  Reserve  University.  They  proposed  to  fol- 
low the  overland  route  to  Oregon,  though  no  white  women 
had  ever  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  before,  as  the 
women  of  the  earlier  Methodist  expedition  had  traveled 
by  sea  around  the  Horn.  The  hardships  to  be  encount- 
ered were  so  great  that  some  people  seriously  proposed 
that  the  authorities  at  St.  Louis  ought  to  interfere  and 
prevent  the  rash  undertaking.  Mrs.  Whitman  was  a mere- 
girl.  a bride  of  only  a few  weeks.  Spalding’s  young  wife 
was  practically  an  invalid! 

The  little  party  journeyed  by  steamboat  down  the  Ohio, 
up  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis  and  thence  through  Mis- 
souri to  Liberty.  At  Liberty,  the  “jumping-off  place”  from 
civilization  at  that  time,  they  made  their  final  prepara- 
tions and,  with  their  two  wagons,  fourteen  horses,  six 
mules  and  seventeen  cattle  set  out  across  the  prairie  to 
overtake  the  party  of  American  fur  traders  whom  they 
planned  to  accompany  into  the  mountains.  This  was  the 
first  truly  domestic  migration  across  the  Plains  and  the 
Rockies  to  the  Far  West,  the  herald  of  the  great  proces- 
sion which  was  to  pass  along  the  Oregon  Trail  in  the  next 
score  of  years. 

Difficulties  presented  themselves  at  the  very  outset  for 
only  “ one  canoe,  made  of  skins,  and  that  partly  eaten 
by  dogs,”  was  available  in  which  to  carry  their  goods 
over  the  Missouri.  The  first  human  beings  whom  they 
met  on  the  plains  were  some  Pawnees,  who  were  much 
surprised  and  amused  to  see  pale-faced  women,  but  who, 
except  in  their  expressions  of  wonder  and  curiosity,  caused 
them  no  trouble  or  inconvenience.  The  white  women,  how- 
ever, must  have  been  greatly  relieved  when  they  finally 
joined  the  numerous  band  of  well  armed  traders  and  trap- 
pers. From  then  on  to  the  Black  Hills  Mrs.  Whitman  and 
Mrs.  Spalding  rode  in  the  wagons  and,  according  to  the 
former’s  account,  got  along  remarkably  well  considering 
that  there  were  no  regular  roads. 

“ Meat  and  tea  in  the  morn,  and  tea  and  meat  at 
noon  ” was  their  regular  fare.  The  meat  was  always  buf- 
falo meat  and,  while  the  Whitmans  relished  it,  it  made 
Mrs.  Spalding  very  ill.  When  they  entered  the  mountains, 


1.  Bibliography:  Katherine  Coman.  Economic  Begin- 

nings of  the  Far  West  (Macmillan,  New  York — 1925); 
W.  J.  Ghent,  The  Road  to  Oregon  (Longmans,  New  York — 
1929);  Rev.  J.  B.  Garritt,  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Missions 
among  the  North  American  Indians  under  the  care  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(Philadelphia — 1881);  Reports  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  etc.  for  1830  through 
181/7  (Published  at  Boston);  The  Journal  and  Correspond- 
ence of  Mrs.  Marcus  Whitman  in  the  Transaction  of  the 
Nineteenth  Annual  Reunion  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Asso- 
ciation for  1S91,  etc  (Portland,  Oregon — 1893);  and  the 
Ohio  Observe r (Hudson  Ohio,  Sept.  23,  1846,  and  Nov.  17, 
1847). 

The  last  two  items  are  to  be  found  in  the  Western  Re- 
serve Historical  Society  Library  at  Cleveland;  the  others 
are  in  the  Oberlin  College  Library. 

The  writer  wishes  to  express  his  indebtedness  to 
Professor  Lynds  Jones,  Curator  of  the  Museum,  for  his 
assistance  in  digging  out  the  articles  which  constitute 
the  collection,  and  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Princehorn  for  his  par- 
ticular care  in  taking  the  photographs.  The  letter  is 
printed  with  the  consent  of  the  Librarian  and  the  pho- 
tographs are  reproduced  with  the  permission  of  the  Cura- 
tor of  the  Museum. 
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however,  even  fresh  buffalo  meat  was  no  longer  available 
and  they  were  forced  to  subsist  on  the  same  substance  as 
dried  by  the  Indians.  The  squaws  were  by  no  means  care- 
ful about  sanitation  in  the  preparation  and  preservation 
of  this  “pemmican”  and  the  otherwise  stout-hearted  and 
strong-stomached  Narcissa  Whitman  was  greatly  pleased 
at  the  occasional  rations  of  rice  and  the  one  batch  of 
trapper-cooked,  saltless,  fried  cakes  that  they  were  able 
to  obtain.  In  her  journal  the  best  thing  that  she  could 
find  to  say  about  the  dried  buffalo  meat  was  that  “ it 
kept  us  alive.” 

In  the  meantime  they  had  reached  the  trappers’  ren- 
dezvous on  the  Green  River,  where  the  women  were  much 
impressed  by  the  loving  embraces  and  kisses  of  the  In- 
dian squaws.  Here  they  stayed  for  about  three  weeks  and 
then  proceeded  on  their  way  under  the  protection  of 
agents  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  From  the  Green 
River  to  Fort  Hall,  and  then  to  Fort  Boisd  the  wagon  oc- 
cupied much  of  their  time  and  attention.  No  wagon  had 
ever  been  taken  beyond  Fort  Hall,  but  Whitman,  realiz- 
ing how  valuable  it  would  be  in  the  work  of  establishing 
the  mission,  insisted  on  taking  one  across  the  rough  Snake 
river  country  to  Oregon.  This  stage  of  the  journey,  which 
occupied  a month,  was  probably  the  most  wearisome  of 
all.  The  lack  of  fresh  meat  and  the  evil  character  of  the 
pemmican  was  very  troublesome,  but  the  attacks  of  myr- 
iads of  mosquitoes  were  still  more  irritating.  The  wagon 
was  constantly  being  upset.  “ It  was  a wonder,”  wrote 
Mrs.  Whitman,  “ that  it  was  not  turning  somersaults  con- 
tinually,” the  way  was  so  rough  and  steep.  At  one  place 
an  axle-tree  broke  and  the  men  had  to  remake  the  wagon 
into  a two-wheeled  cart.  At  a crossing  of  the  Snake  river, 
“ both  cart  and  mules  were  turned  upside  down  . . . and 
entangled  in  the  harness.  The  mules  must  have  been 
drowned  but  for  a desperate  struggle  to  get  them  ashore. 
Then  after  putting  two  of  the  strongest  horses  before  the 
cart  and  two  men  swimming  behind  to  steady  it  they  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  it  across.”  Much  to  the  joy  of  the  other 
members  of  the  party  'Whitman  and  Spalding  agreed  to 
abandon  this  cart  at  Fort  Boise,  after  having  broken  all 
previous  records  in  wheeled  transportation  to  Oregon.  At 
Fort  Boise,  on  August  21,  1836,  Mr.  Spalding  preached  a 
sermon  to  a small  but  respectful  and  attentive  audience. 

The  next  day  they  struggled  onward,  towing  the  women 
on  rush  and  willow  rafts  across  a branch  of  the  river.  In 
the  Snake  Desert  they  were  often  entirely  without  shade 
during  the  daytime  except  for  a blanket  erected  on  poles. 
Finally  they  arrived  at  Walla  Walla,  near  the  forks  of 
the  Snake  and  Columbia,  and  on  Sunday,  September  14, 
held  a service  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  His  leading  them 
safely  across  the  plains  and  over  the  mountains  to  far  off 
Oregon.  From  this  point  they  proceeded  down  the  Colum- 
bia to  the  sea. 

The  report  of  the  American  Board  for  1837  summar- 
izes this  remarkable  journey  in  matter-of-fact  terms: 

“from  Liberty  ...  to  Council  Bluffs,  350  miles;  from 
Bellevue,  near  Council  Bluffs  to  the  Black  Hills,  720; 
from  the  Black  Hills  to  the  Rendezvous  on  Green  River, 
a branch  of  the  Colorado  which  empties  into  the  Gulf  of 
California,  360;  thence  to  Fort  Wallawalla  on  the  Colum- 
bia River,  600;  thence  to  Fort  Vancouver,  200;  and  thence 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  100;  making  the  whole  distance  from 
the  western  boundary  of  the  state  of  Missouri  to  the 
Pacific  . . . 2,320  miles.”  The  members  of  the  party  are 
described  as  “ 1 missionary,  1 physician,  1 mechanic,  and 
2 female  assistants.”! 

The  missionaries  returned  into  the  interior  after  a 
short  stay  at  Fort  Vancouver  and  established  two 
missions:  the  Whitmans  at  Waiilatpu,  near  Walla  Walla, 


among  the  Kayus  Indians  and  the  Spaldings  at  a point 
on  the  Clearwater  among  the  Nez  Percd  and  now  in  the 
state  of  Idaho.  For  a number  of  years  the  prospects  were 
exceedingly  good  and  Spalding  wrote  in  a letter  to  the 
Board,  “We  might  as  well  hold  back  the  sun  in  his  course 
as  hold  back  the  mind  of  this  people  from  religious  in- 
quiry.” They  learned  the  Indian  language  and  developed 
an  alphabet  so  that  Spalding  was  able  to  translate  two 
books  of  the  Bible  into  Nez  Pered.  Already  in  1839  an 
Indian  and  his  squaw  had  been  baptized  at  the  Clearwater 
Mission  and  in  1840  the  congregation  there  numbered 
about  two  thousand.  Other  missionaries  were  sent  out 
to  join  the  pioneers  and  the  enterprise  seemed  to  prosper. 


“ This  cradle  with  its  vic- 
time  is  hung  upon  the  horn  of 
the  saddle  when  camp  moves, 
hangs  upon  the  mother's  hack 
when  she  goes  for  roots  of 
wood,  sits  in  the  sun  against 
a rock  through  the  c lay  while 
she  digs  her  two  or  three  bags 
of  roots,  going  now  and  then 
to  nurse  it.  . . .”  Note  the  many 
elk  teeth  in  the  fringe.  The 
child's  head  peered  out  of  the 
collar  in  the  center  and  his 
feet  were  tucked  down  into 
the  angle  at  the  bottom. 


But  there  were  discouragements  and  hardships  which 
culminated  in  tragedy.  The  women  must  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly lonely,  cut  off  as  they  were  from  the  outside 
world.  In  October  1839  Mrs.  Whitman  wrote  to  her 
mother  that  she  had  not  received  a letter  in  over  a year 
except  one  from  her  cousin,  Jeremiah  Butler,  “who  is  now 
in  Oberlin  ” (2).  In  1842  the  American  Board  concluded 
that  the  whole  enterprise  ought  to  be  abandoned,  but 
Whitman,  after  his  famous  ride  over  the  mountains  to 
the  East,  persuaded  them  to  continue  their  support.  In 
1844  the  Spaldings  were  able  to  make  little  progress  be- 
cause of  the  illness  which  attacked  them  and  their  chil- 
dren. By  1846  many  of  the  Indians  seemed  discontented 
and  showed  “ a disorderly  and  destructive  spirit.”  The 
missionaries  were  not  discouraged  by  this,  however,  and 
no  one  expected  it  to  result  in  anything  serious.  Then, 
on  November  29,  1S47,  the  Whitmans  and  an  assistant 
were  killed  by  the  Indians  in  their  station  at  Waiilatpu. 
Mr.  Spalding  only  escaped  through  the  assistance  of  a 
Catholic  priest,”  probably  a Jesuit.  The  Oregon  missions 
had  to  be  abandoned. 

The  American  Board  did  not  send  representatives  to 
this  field  again  until  1871,  when  Spaulding,  himself,  was  sent 
out  to  reestablish  the  enterprise.  He  died  at  his  post  in  1874. 


m ,T.  , ,was  cairieu  to  uregon  by  a group  of 
Oberlin  Missionaries  led  by  the  Reverend  J.  S.  Griffin  a 
graduate  of  the  Seminary  in  the  class  of  1838.  Jeremiah 
Butler  graduated  from  the  College  in  1842  and  from  the 
Seminary  in  1845.  See  Fairchild,  Oberlin;  the  Colony  and 
the  College,  page  140,  and  the  General  Catalogue  of  Ober- 
lin  College,  1833-1908.  vuer 
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Among  the  old  manuscripts  in  the  Oberlin  College 
Library  is  the  following  letter  from  Henry  Spalding: 

Clear  Water,  April  27,  1846 

To  Dudley  Allen  M D (3) 

Kinsman,  Ohio 

My  Dear  Brother  After  many  promises  & a long  delay  I 
I have  started  the  boxes  containing  a small  collection  of  arti- 
cles of  Indian  manufacture  with  some  specimens  of  stones  etc, 
all  designed  for  yourself.  I took  the  boxes  on  one  of  my 
gentle  horses  to  Waiilatpu,  from  whence  they  were  taken 
to  Walla  Walla  in  a waggon  where  they  were  taken  into 
the  H.  B.  Co’s  Boats  for  Vancoxiver.  I have  requested  the 
gentleman  in  charge  to  transport  them  in  their  vessel  to 
the  Sand.  Islands  & charge  the  freight  to  our  mission. 
Have  also  requested  our  Agent  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Hono- 
lulu to  ship  them  on  board  some  vessel  to  Boston  & charge 
the  freight  to  our  mission.  They  are  directed  to  yourself 
Kinsman  Trumbull  Co.  Ohio,  care  of  Mr.  Hill  Boston.  I 
know  of  no  other  way  to  direct  them.  But  as  this  letter 
will  reach  you  over  the  mountains  sooner  than  the  Boxes 
will  Boston,  perhaps  you  had  better  write  Mi'.  Hill  give 
directions  to  what  port  & to  whose  care.  I hope  they  will 
reach  their  destination.  Two  Gray  Bear  skins  & a pack 

saddle  were  returned  from  Doct 
Whitman’s  as  it  was  thought 
they  would  be  destroyed  on 
Board  ship  by  rats.  I regret 
this  very  much.  I have  some 
more  things  finished  since  the 
Boxes  went,  which  with  the 
Bear  skins  & other  things  I may 
be  able  to  collect  may  fill  an- 
other box. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  obtain 
these  things  from  the  natives  as 
they  always  want  to  extort  a 
great  price  as  soon  as  they  find 
I want  them.  Some  times  for  a 
small  stone  a shirt  is  demand- 
ed, which  of  course  is  not  given, 
& perhaps  an  important  Geolog- 
ical specimen  is  taken  away 
and  sold  to  some  other  person 
who  cares  nothing  about  it,  for 
a single  dint.  I give  the  cost 
of  the  articles  that  you  may 
judge  whether  you  will  send  for 
more.  The  property  in  my  pos- 
session belongs  to  A.  B.  C.  Fr. 
M.  You  can  do  as  you  may 
think  best  about  paying  for 
them.  In  my  estimation  you 
have  already  more  than  paid 
“ Whip  of  Elk  horn  for  them.  But  should  you  feel 
— work  of  a deaf  <t  disposed  to  pay,  clothing  for 
dumb  man.  myself  & family,  table  furni- 

ture, such  as  plates,  cups  & 
saucers,  bowls,  etc,  etc,  calico,  cheap,  for  Indian  shirts 
etc,  will  be  better  than  money.  Will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  send  me  in  the  next  Brl  from  the  Ladies  Soc  a 
dung  fork  & 3 pitch  forks,  a hair  sieve  for  meal  rather 
fine. 

Description  of  the  things  sent.  Two  womens  Dresses 
worn  by  the  rich,  often  the  value  of  3 horses.  The  Aquois 
a row  of  which  is  on  one,  are  very  costly  shells,  found  in 
a small  lake  between  this  and  Pugets  Sound,  obtained  by 
diving,  contain  a small  insect.  The  Aquois  from  a single 
dress  were  once  taken  to  the  mountains  by  a man  who 
lives  near,  & sold  in  small  parcels  for  $1600.00  sixteen 
hundred  dollars.  A young  lady  (Red  one)  in  one  of  these 
dresses,  upon  a firey  horse  well  equiped  with  saddle  & 
crouper,  makes  a fine  appearance.  The  Elk  teeth  upon 
one  dress  as  also  upon  the  cradle  are  obtained  only  fiom 
the  Buck  Elk,  two  from  an  animal,  after  & before  certain 
ages,  like  the  horse.  The  Bags  are  made  of  the  hemp  of 
the  country  & used  for  packing  roots,  etc.  One  hail  lope 
of  Buffalo  & one  of  horse  hair,  yellow — the  latter  colored 
by  moss  from  the  pine  tree.  Common  riding  rope,  tied 
to  the  under  jaw  a sufficient  distance  from  one  end  to 
come  over  the  head  loop  into  the  long  part  which  trails 
when  the  rider  is  off  allowing  the  horse  to  feed  around, 
carried  in  hand  when  riding,  used  also  for  throwing  & 
catching  the  horse  often  at  a distance  of  40  leet  & upon 
the  runn.  The  woman’s  saddle  you  will  see  is  an  improve- 


ment upon  our  side  saddle  if  we  consult  the  ease  of  the 
woman.  A blanket  or  robe  is  always  thrown  over  the 
saddle  covering  the  lower  part  of  the  person,  even  the 
feet,  in  my  opinion  the  more  modest  way  of  riding  as  also 
the  more  natural  & comfortable.  The  womans  hats  are 
the  work  of  the  lower  Indians,  used  also  for  water  cups, 
Small  Baskets  work  of  lower  Indians,  used  for  water. 
Large  size  formerly  used  for  boiling  food  by  means  of  hot 
stones  thrown  in.  Whip  of  Elk  horn  work  of  a deaf  & 
dumb  man  my  horse  given  (?).  Cradle  made  for  the  oc- 
casion & rather  short  often  much  larger  in  this  the  young 
infant  is  lashed  tight,  face  only  out,  often  a heavy  band- 
age over  the  forehead  which  flattens  it,  lower  Indians 
much.  This  cradle  with  its  victime  is  hung  upon  the  horn 
of  the  saddle  when  camp  moves,  hangs  upon  the  mothers 
back  when  she  goes  for  roots  of  wood,  sits  in  the  sun 
against  a rock  through  the  day  while  she  digs  her  two 
or  three  bags  of  roots,  going  now  and  then  to  nurse  it,  or 
against  the  root  of  a tree  while  she  cuts  & binds  up  a 
bundle  of  wood  weighing  from  150  to  200  lbs,  to  warm  a 
gambling  son  or  husband  who  may  be  at  home  asleep. 
When  the  great  pile  is  swung  upon  the  back  the  belt  com 
ing  over  the  head,  the  cradle  with  the  child  is  laid  upon 
the  top.  The  woman’s  dress  would  sell  I learn  in  the 
southern  states  for  $50.00  or  $60.00  a piece. 

Price  of  things  as  nigh  as  I can  recollect. 


2 Dresses  Woman  $27.00 

1 pr.  Men’s  Leggins 2.50 

Red  Bear  Skin 50 

Childs  Cradle  3.00 

Woman’s  Leggins  2.50 

6 pr.  Mocisons  1.50 

3 Woman’s  hats  0.60 

2 Small  Baskets  0.40 

1 whip  0.30 

3 Hemp  Bags  4.00 

2 Men’s  Shirts  14.25 

1 Woman’s  Saddle  4.37 

2 Hair  cords  0.38 


Some  Tapa,  native  cloth  of  the  Sand  Wich  Islands  is 
also  sent,  with  a few  specimens  of  coral  & shell  from  the 
Islands  & the  coast.  I fear  (?)  some  that  carrying  upon 
the  horse  the  stones  got  loose  & have  recked  some  things. 

Let  me  repeat  if  you  should  prefer  to  pay  any  more 
for  these  things  than  you  have  done,  we  prefer  you  would 
do  it  by  sending  us  clothing  etc.  as  above  named,  as  we 
get  better  goods  from  your  selection  & Brls  than  we  can 
in  this  country,  & what  you  send  is  same  as  cash  to  the 
Board  & better  as  it  saves  the  expense  of  drawing  on  the 
Board,  to  be  paid  in  London  with  the  note  of  exchange 
against  the  states,  so  that  one  dollars  worth  clothing 
put  into  a Brl  at  your  place  is  about  as  good  to  the  Board 
as  two  dollars  in  cash  paid  to  an  Agent  of  the  Board.  AVe 
pay  at  Vancouver  for  com  calico  1 s/5  for  which  our  Board 
have  to  pay  in  London  about  49  cts.  This  49  cts  will  pur- 
chase at  your  place  nearly  3 yds  & pay  the  freight  to  this 
place.  Other  things  I could  mention  all  going  to  show  so 
far  as  this  mission  is  concerned  you  would  double  your 
money  by  laying  it  out  at  once  for  clothing  & such  things 
as  we  need,  rather  than  pay  it  to  agents  & leave  us  to 
make  purchases  in  this  country.  I have  heard  nothing  of 
the  money  you  sent  to  purchase  cattle  for  those  who  lost 
horses  in  going  to  states.  Our  family  is  quite  well.  They 
did  not  go  to  the  lower  country  as  expected.  Our  babe  a 
year  old  last  march  is  very  healthy.  Love  to  all. 

God  Bless  You, 

H.  H.  SrALDING. 

P.  S.— A Mr.  Gilbert,  young  man  from  N.  Y.  has  taken 
my  place,  will  (see)  to  the  selling  of  provisions  to  pur 
chasers  for  a given  share  also  the  mares  & is  to  break  the 
colts,  for  half  the  income,  will  also  take  the  Band  of  cat- 
tle. I have  by  request  written  briefly  concerning  this 
country  to  Mr.  Palmer  Esq.  of  Ind.  which  may  be  pub- 

3.  Dr.  Dudley  Allen  was  born  in  Kinsman,  Ohio,  in 
1814,  the  son  of  Dr.  Peter  Allen,  who  came  from  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  to  Kinsman  in  1808.  Dr.  Dudley  Allen  later 
removed  to  Oberlin  and  here  lived  in  the  house  which  is 
now  Alleneroft  and  which  was  presented  to  the  College 
by  his  children,  after  his  death.  See  the  History  of  Trum- 
bull and  Mahonintj  Counties  (Cleveland — 1882),  Vol.  II, 
pages  301-302,  and  the  Hook  of  Gifts  (ms.)  in  the  Treas- 
urer's Office. 
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lished  & reach  you  as  he  is  requested  to  (send)  a paper  to 
you.  I am  sure  you  would  do  well  Sc  do  good  by  coming 
to  Oregon,  with  some  of  your  Christian  friends. 

This  is  all  crowded  on  one  page  to  save  weight  and  the 
post  mark  is  St.  Joseph,  Missouri!  This  was  the  easiest 
United  States  post  office  to  reach,  under  the  conditions  of 
settlement  and  travel  at  that  time. 

Of  the  articles  of  Indian  manufacture  mentioned  in  this 
letter  the  majority  now  hang  in  the  Oberlin  Museum  in  the 
A.  A.  Wright  Laboratory,  the  old  Second  Church  building, 
since  August  gathered  together  in  one  case.  In  the  Acces- 
sion List  of  the  Museum  on  page  20  is  the  brief  entry, 
“ May  4,  1893,  Accession  No.  401,  Dr.  D.  Allen,  Oberlin, 
Ohio. — 1 lot  Indian  clothing,  trinkets,  etc.”  As  the  Spald- 
ing letter  was  deposited  in  the  Library,  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  missionary  has  never  until  now  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  articles  in  the  museum. 

Here  now,  if  you  come  to  Oberlin,  you  may  see  the 
women’s  dresses  with  their  elaborate  bead  work  and  elk 
tooth  pendants.  The  deer  skin  or  elk  skin,  of  which  these 
dresses  are  made,  is  still  as  soft  as  chamois.  Here  is  the 
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cradle  or  papoose  board,  also  ornately  decorated.  Here 
are  the  men’s  shirts  with  their  brilliant  porcupine  em- 
broidery. The  woman’s  saddle  with  its  jingling  bells 
shows  remarkable  craftsmanship.  Women’s  hats,  mocca- 
sins, one  hemp  bag,  leggings,  the  whip,  a hair  cord,  all 
made  by  the  Nez  Percd  over  eighty  years  ago,  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition. 

When  you  look  at  these  things,  remember  that  they 
came  down  the  Columbia  in  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
boat,  thence  to  the  “ Sandwich  Islands,”  way  “ round  the 
Horn  ” to  Boston  in  one  of  the  splendid  Yankee  sailing 
ships  of  that  day  and  probably  to  Ohio  by  the  Hudson, 
the  Erie  Canal  and  Lake  Erie.  Remember  that  they  were 
gathered  by  Henry  Spalding,  Presbyterian  Missionary, 
who  ten  years  before  participated  in  the  first  overland 
migration  to  the  Par  West  to  include  white  women  as 
well  as  the  first  to  take  a wagon  beyond  the  Rockies. 
And  remember  that  these  relics  started  on  their  long  jour- 
ney in  1846,  the  year  of  the  final  establishment  of  the 
American  claim  to  Oregon  and  not  much  more  than  a year 
and  a half  before  the  tragic  termination  of  the  historic 
missionary  venture  of  the  American  Board  in  Oregon. 


A Challenge  From  Teehnology  To  Humanism 

By  William  E.  Wickenden,  President,  Case  School  of  Applied  Science 
A Chapel  Talk  at  Oberlin 


ONE  makes  his  first  visit  to  Oberlin  in  the  spirit  of  a 
pilgrimage,  remembering  that  here  is  the  birthplace 
of  co-education  and  of  race  equality  in  our  higher  institu- 
tions. Nor  is  your  pioneer  work  done,  for  it  is  significant 
that  Oberlin,  with  resources  larger  than  many  a university, 
elects  to  remain  a college. 

It  is  a coincidence  that  Oberlin  was  founded  in  the 
same  period  as  our  first  scientific  schools.  We  have  the 
spirit  of  the  pioneers  as  a common  tradition.  Seventy 
years  ago  the  humanists  were  challenging  the  right  of 
every  form  of  distinctive  training  for  service  in  the  eco- 
nomic realm  to  a place  in  the  educational  sun.  For  this 
reason  Van  Rensselaer  in  Troy,  Rogers  in  Boston,  Stevens 
in  Hoboken,  and  later  Leonard  Case  in  Cleveland  devoted 
their  energies  and  their  means  to  the  task  of  building  up 
independent  schools  for  the  technical  sciences.  For- 
tunately for  all  of  us,  these  are  happier  days.  The  liberal 
colleges  and  the  technical  colleges  have  long  since  ceased 
to  be  enemies;  we  are  not  even  rivals;  in  fact,  we  have 
arrived  at  an  entente  cordialc  and  are  in  a fair  way  to  be- 
come allies.  There  has  been  a great  deal  of  discussion 
through  the  ages  concerning  the  distinction  between 
philosophy  and  science.  A distinguished  ex-senator, 
George  Wharton  Pepper,  seems  to  have  found  the  answer. 
“Science,”  he  explains,  “is  a process  by  which  one  learns 
more  and  more  about  less  and  less  until  he  finishes  by 
knowing  everything  about  nothing;  while  philosophy,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a process  of  learning  less  and  less 
about  more  and  more  until  one  knows  nothing  about 
everything.”  Neither,  it  seems,  gets  far  without  the 
other  to  balance  it,  nor  do  the  humanistic  and  scientific 
disciplines. 

In  this  friendlier  atmosphere  I may  perhaps  presume 
to  reverse  the  historic  situation  and  (ling  a challenge  from 
technology  to  humanism.  The  outstanding  fact  of  our 
generation  is  the  mounting  curve  of  economic  production. 
We  are  today  manufacturing  twice  as  much  per  person 
as  we  -were  thirty  years  ago  and  we  are  doing  it  at  far 
less  cost  in  human  labor.  Our  most  ubiquitous  product, 
the  automobile,  represents  less  human  toil  by  two-thirds 


than  the  car  of  fifteen  years  ago.  The  United  States 
began  its  independent  life  as  the  poorest  of  all  western 
nations.  In  the  meantime,  as  we  have  mastered  the 
technique  of  production  and  drawn  on  the  bounty  of  nature 
with  an  increasingly  heavy  hand,  our  wealth  per  person 
has  increased  twenty-fold.  The  world  beholds  us  today 
as  incomparably  its  richest  nation,  with  one-twentieth  the 
total  inhabited  area,  one-sixteenth  the  total  population, 
and  much  more  than  one-third  of  the  world’s  wealth. 
Nor  has  the  climax  yet  been  reached.  It  is  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  engineers  who  have  studied  our  industrial 
performance  that  our  production  is  only  half  efficient  as  it 
stands,  with  possible  betterments  from  invention  and  re- 
search still  undreamed  of.  Only  incentive  is  lacking  to 
double  or  even  quadruple  our  agricultural  output.  When 
Mr.  Hoover  spoke  during  the  recent  campaign  of  the 
possibility  of  abolishing  poverty  he  was  not  romancing, 
but  dealing  with  solid  facts.  So  far  as  scientists  and 
engineers  are  concerned  we  are  prepared  today  to  pro- 
duce an  abundance  for  all.  The  problem  in  the  way  is 
really  a business  problem,  one  of  reorganizing  distribu- 
tion and  our  use  of  capital. 

Here  we  touch  the  salient  difference  between  ancient 
and  modern  philosophies  of  society.  None  of  the  older 
systems  contemplated  universal  physical  and  spiritual 
wellbeing  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  The  old 
civilizations  were  slave  civilizations  in  natural  conse- 
quence of  meager  production,  scanty  resources  and 
crowded  populations.  We  too  live  in  a slave  civiliza- 
tion; the  average  American  has  fifty  of  them,  working 
tirelessly  and  without  emotion  in  the  power  house  and 
the  factory.  I often  suspect  that  we  could  trace  the 
genesis  of  all  aristocratic  ideals  and  institutions  back  to 
a scale  of  production  too  limited  for  human  needs.  At 
least,  the  converse  is  true,  that  ideals  of  democracy  have 
developed  almost  wholly  in  the  three  centuries  since  we 
began  to  have  a recorded,  and  hence  a growing,  science; 
since  men  grasped  the  idea  that  the  tools  and  processes 
of  production  could  be  improved  by  deliberate  effort 
without  waiting  for  the  imperceptible  changes  of  evo- 
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lution;  and  since  mankind  turned  away  from  seeking 
wealth  through  exploration  and  conquest  and  settled  down 
to  the  more  homely  task  of  production. 

Augmented  production  has  given  us  huge  dividends  in 
goods  and  money,  but  it  now  appears  that  there  may  be 
a limit  to  what  we  can  take  in  those  forms.  Probably 
half  the  future  returns  must  come  to  us  in  leisure.  A 
surprising  number  of  men  are  working  but  thirty-five 
hours  per  week  and  it  seems  quite  possible  that  the  most 
efficient  use  of  our  present  equipment  might  cut  the 
week’s  work  to  twenty-five  hours.  So  far  as  total  pro- 
duction is  concerned  America  has  no  need  of  child  labor 
or  the  work  of  aged  persons,  and  possibly  little  need  of 
the  labor  of  adolescents.  One  of  our  most  alert  manu- 
facturers recently  confided  to  me  that  his  most  serious 
concern  was  to  set  up  a labor  system  under  which  his 
work  people  might  make  their  full  contribution  to  pro- 
duction in  a total  span  of  thirty-five  years  and  in  doing  so 
to  provide  security  for  the  economic  needs  of  a lifetime. 

We  have  a right  to  expect  not  only  dividends  of  goods, 
of  money  and  of  leisure,  but  dividends  of  beauty  as  well. 
There  has  been  a legitimate  complaint  that  industry 
“uglifies”  its  environment.  It  is  only  right  and  fair  that 
our  generation  should  pay  the  cost  of  a magnificent  cul- 
tural heritage  for  the  future  America.  The  new  technique 
of  machine  production  is  only  half  the  story;  the  other 
half  is  a prodigal  consumption  of  coal,  ore,  oil,  timber  and 


soil,  much  of  which  we  are  powerless  to  replace.  Nearly 
all  this  wealth  is*  simply  used  up,  “sunk  without  trace." 
If  history  teaches  anything  with  certainty  it  is  that 
only  a spiritual  residuum  survives  from  one  generation 
to  another.  If  our  prodigality  with  nature’s  bounty  is 
to  justify  itself  to  our  great-grandchildren,  it  must  be 
matched  by  a naissance  of  the  things  of  the  spirit. 

The  challenge  of  technology  to  humanism  is  no  less 
than  this  — to  create  a new  economics,  no  dismal  science 
able  only  to  explain  the  riches  of  the  few  and  the  poverty 
of  the  many,  but  a positive  science  of  economic  control 
able  to  distribute  to  all  the  abundance  that  technology  is 
even  now  ready  to  produce;  to  create  a political  order 
which  recognizes  men’s  economic  functions  as  well  as 
the  geography  of  their  dwellings;  to  create  a new  art, 
a new  architecture,  which  will  clothe  the  age  of  struc- 
tures and  machines  in  forms  of  intrinsic  beauty,  rather 
than  in  servile  copies  of  a glorious  past;  to  create  an 
education  for  leisure  as  well  as  work,  which  will  enable 
us  to  discover,  develop  and  use  to  the  full  the  latent 
powers  of  every  child;  to  rebuke  the  cardinal  sin  of  our 
generation,  by  which  we  allow  the  passion  to  acquire  to 
drive  out  the  passion  to  create;  to  build  a new  philosophy 
and  a new  religion,  so  that  the  soul  of  man  may  not  be  an 
orphan  in  the  vastness  of  the  universe.  Unless  our  spirit- 
ual progress  balances  our  vastly  accelerated  mastery  of 
material  nature,  what  hope  has  mankind  of  salvation? 


“Crip”  Gray  and  Sportsmanship' 

By  Professor  John  Herbert  Nichols  ’ll 


WITH  the  annual  Gray  Memorial  basketball  game  oc- 
curring this  evening  in  Warner  gymnasium  and  with 
many  alumni  returning  for  this  occasion  and  the  mid- 
winter home-coming,  it  seems  appropriate  to  center  my 
remarks  today  around  the  life  and  personality  of  Glen 
Carlton  Gray,  Oberlin’s  greatest  and  most  beloved  athlete 
who,  in  his  short  life,  added  lustre  and  honor  to  this 
institution. 

Born  in  Canada  in  1888,  the  son  of  a Presbyterian 
minister,  Glen  Gray  — or  Crip  Gray  as  he  was  known  to 
Oberlin  — grew  up  in  the  town  of  North  Tonowanda, 
N.  Y.,  and  early  gave  promise  of  being  an  exceptionally 
talented  youth.  His  summers  and  much  of  his  spare 
time  were  spent  working  in  the  lumber  yards  where  he 
developed  the  remarkable  physical  power  and  stamina 
that  were  later  to  make  him  the  greatest  all-round 
athlete  who  has  ever  graduated  from  Oberlin  College. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  this  sturdy  youth,  with  his 
broad,  infectious  smile  and  happy  disposition,  enrolled  in 
Oberlin,  found  a room  at  the  home  of  Professor  Jake 
Alderfer,  one  of  the  rare  personalities  on  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  Faculty  at  that  time,  and  secured  a po- 
sition as  assistant  dish-washer  at  Pyle  Inn.  Here  he 
worked  during  his  entire  college  course  and  came  in 
contact  with  the  sympathetic  understanding  and  motherly 
kindness  of  a matron  who  has  meant  much  to  a host  of 
Oberlin  girls  and  boys  away  from  home. 

During  Crip’s  first  year  in  College  he  was  the  back- 
bone of  Freshman  athletics,  and  although  modest  and 
unassuming  almost  to  a fault,  his  remarkable  ability  was 
not  long  concealed.  During  the  next  three  years  on  the 
gridiron,  basketball  floor,  diamond  and  track,  he  set  a 
standard  of  athletic  achievement  and  sportsmanship  that 
will  probably  never  be  equaled  in  Oberlin.  In  football 
he  simply  ran  wild  through  all  the  Ohio  colleges  and 
scored  from  one  to  three  touch-downs  each  year  for 


three  years  in  succession  against  Cornell  and  Ohio  State, 
with  runs  varying  in  length  from  35  to  109  yards.  This 
last  run  of  109  yards,  made  in  1908  against  Cornell,  when 
the  football  field  was  110  yards  in  length,  is  recorded  as 
the  longest  run  in  the  history  of  inter-collegiate  football. 
Catching  a short  drop  kick  on  the  one-yard  line,  he 
weaved  through  the  entire  Cornell  team  with  seemingly 
effortless  ease  that  was  so  deceptive  in  speed  that  he 
left  in  his  wake  a train  of  missed  tackles. 

His  marvelous  mental  and  physical  co-ordination  made 
him  equally  successful  and  skillful  in  basketball,  base- 
ball, track,  and  tennis,  so  that  during  his  three  years  of 
college  competition,  he  won  his  “O”  in  four  major  sports 
and  could  have  added  a fifth  in  tennis  had  not  conflicts 
in  schedules  prevented  his  taking  part. 

For  those  who  appreciate  something  besides  the 
emotional  in  athletics,  Crip’s  performance  was  as  perfect 
artistry  as  can  be  found  in  any  field;  it  was  beauty  in 
motion.  The  complete  relaxation,  the  smooth  rhythmic 
movements,  the  change  of  pace,  with  the  sudden  bursts  of 
speed,  the  deceptive  hip  action  and  the  perfect  poise 
and  uncanny  ability  to  size  up  situations,  made  it  a joy 
to  watch  this  player. 

Try  the  experiment  sometime  of  looking  for  grace  and 
beauty  in  the  pole  vault  and  hurdles,  in  the  dribble  down 
the  floor  and  a shot  for  the  basket,  in  the  fielding  of  a bunt 
and  in  the  high-spiraling  punt,  in  the  smooth  and  friction- 
less golf  swing;  all  these  are  expressions  of  perfect 
rhythm  and  grace  in  movement  and  they  will  present 
beauty  in  a new  form  if  one  has  eyes  to  see.  The  beauty- 
lover  is  helped  in  this,  as  in  other  artistic  performances, 
if  he  understands  something  of  the  technique  by  which 
the  work  of  beauty  is  achieved.  However,  I would  sug- 
gest that  you  do  not  start  this  quest  for  the  beautiful 
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in  action  with  the  alumni  game  tonight.  (These  boys  are 
earnest  — but  passing  their  prime.) 

Remarkable  and  artistic  as  his  athletic  achievements 
were,  Crip  Gray  would  be  remembered  today  as  simply 
an  unusual  athlete  with  marvelous  physical  endowments, 
and  few  would  have  been  interested  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Gray  Memorial  Scholarships,  if  this  had  been  all. 
But  in  the  few  years  he  was  with  us,  first  as  a student, 
and  later  as  a member  of  the  faculty,  he  won  his  way 
into  hearts  of  students,  faculty,  and  townspeople  alike, 
as  few  Oberlin  men  ever  have. 

The  qualities  in  Crip  which  I believe  peculiarly 
endeared  him  to  his  fellow-students  were  his  straight- 
forward naturalness  and  the  simple  sincerity  of  his  char- 
acter. There  was  not  a note  of  artificiality  or  cynicism. 
He  knew  no  artifice,  no  sham.  If  real  human  sympathy, 
regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  a brotherly  love  for 
all,  is  the  mark  of  a Christian  gentleman,  he  stood  high. 

Probably  receiving  more  publicity  and  notoriety  than 
any  man  of  that  college  generation,  he  remained  absolute- 
ly unspoiled  and  untouched  by  false  pride.  Although 
having  many  opportunities  to  commercialize  his  remark- 
able athletic  genius  in  a professional  way,  he  preferred 
to  remain  a free  amateur  sportsman.  He  loved  the  game 
for  the  sheer  joy  and  zest  of  competition.  He  lived  the 
noble  advise  of  Polonius, 

‘‘To  thine  own  self  be  true 
And  it  shall  follow  as  the  night  the  day, 

Thou  cans’t  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.” 

And  yet,  with  all  his  sterling  qualities,  he  was  not 
without  some  of  those  endearing  human  frailties  that 
only  serve  to  add  charm  to  a personality.  He  loved  to 
play  the  fiddle,  sing,  and  eat  raw  onion  sandwiches.  He 
was  a charter  and  active  member  of  the  Scrap-iron  Quar- 
tette, assisting  in  all  serenades.  His  real  weakness, 
though,  was  eight  o’clocks,  as  some  of  the  faculty  may 
recall.  I have  on  more  than  one  occasion  known  him  to 
stay  up  and  burn  the  midnight  oil  for  a blue-book  and 
then  drop  down  on  his  cot  with  his  clothes  on  to  relax, 
and  sleep  right  through  the  hour  for  the  examination  the 
following  morning.  His  faculty  to  relax  so  completely 
and  quickly  was  to  no  small  degree  the  secret  of  his 
marvelous  vitality.  Occasionally  we  would  upset  his  cot, 
lolling  him  out  on  the  floor,  but  Crip  slept  serenely  on. 

Competitive  sport  requires  a boy  or  a girl  to  mobilize 
at  a given  time  and  a given  place  all  the  skill,  intelli- 
gence and  courage  that  he  or  she  possesses  and  to  do 
this  in  the  face  of  strenuous  opposition,  to  do  it  with  a 
smile  and  a cool  head,  and  to  do  it  in  a spirit  of  chivalrous 
sportsmanship  that  will  not  permit  him  to  stoop  to  that 
which  is  mean  and  tricky  in  order  to  win.  Crip  Gray 
more  than  met  this  high  standard.  Sportsmanship  found 
its  finest  expression  in  him,  and  although  I have  seen 
him  subjected  to  provocation  that  would  try  a saint,  he 
always  came  up  with  a smile,  and  in  all  his  career  no 
one  ever  knew  him  to  lose  his  temper. 

The  highest  value  of  athletics  of  any  kind  is  not  the 
exercise,  the  skill,  endurance,  physical  health  or  recrea- 
tion that  may  result,  or  even  the  opportunity  it  affords 
for  expressing  that  physical  energy  and  drive  of  youth 
in  a wholesome  way,  but  sportsmanship  with  all  that 
this  broad  term  implies.  Sportsmanship  is  that  intangible 
quality  that  is  difficult  to  define  — but  easy  to  recognize 
when  absent. 

It  seems  to  me  a rather  serious  indictment  of 
American  sports  and  sportsmanship  and  the  terrific  em- 
phasis that  we  have  put  on  winning,  that  we  have  to 


be  continually  setting  up  codes  of  sportsmanship  for 
players  and  spectators. 

Recently  the  University  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  have 
attempted  to  draw  up  such  codes  in  order  to  secure  if 
possible  courteous  and  fair  treatment  for  opponents  and 
officials.  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  have  not  done  this  be- 
cause of  conditions  that  are  peculiar  to  their  institutions, 
in  fact  I have  reason  to  believe  they  are  better  than 
most.  However,  I am  sure  we  would  consider  it  a per- 
sonal affront,  if  anyone  attempted  to  set  up  for  us  a 
code  for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Fundamentally  they  are 
one  and  the  same,  different  names  for  the  same  thing. 
A gentleman  cannot  be  anything  but  a good  sportsman. 


“Herb”  Nichols  ’11  and  “Crip”  Gray  '11 


Oberlin  has  always  maintained  a standard  of  sports- 
manship and  a sane,  balanced  attitude  toward  athletics 
that  has  won  for  her  the  respect  and  esteem  of  edu- 
cators and  colleges  throughout  the  country.  More  than 
a few  of  our  faculty,  including  our  president,  have  been 
attracted  and  held  to  this  institution  partially  because 
of  this  condition.  Such  a heritage  should  be  jealously 
guarded.  Crip  Gray  made  his  contribution  to  this  spirit, 
but  Crip  has  passed  cn.  In  June,  1921,  word  was  re- 
ceived that  he  was  accidentally  shot  while  hunting. 

To  perpetuate  his  ideals  and  his  personality  in  Oberlin 
and  to  make  his  fine  character  count  in  the  days  to 
come,  the  Gray  Memorial  Scholarships  have  been  estab- 
lished, with  the  hope  that  his  spirit  may  become  a fine 
tradition,  permeating  the  heart  of  Oberlin  athletics  with 
his  joy  and  zest  in  sport,  his  ability  to  do  his  best  in 
the  face  of  severest  opposition  and  to  do  it  with  a smile, 
to  be  modest  and  considerate  in  victory  and  undismayedi 
and  courageous  in  defeat. 


Glen  Gray  Basketball  Game 
Alumni  vs.  Varsity 
February  21  — 7:30  p.m. 
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Landmarks  of  Early  Oberlin 

By  Professor  W.  H.  Chapin,  ’04 

V.  Tappan  Hall 


T N the  last  article,  the  fact  was  mentioned  that  Arthur 

Tappan  had  promised  to  give  the  college  $10,000  for  a 
Theological  building,  and  had  agreed  to  secure  a loan 
of  another  like  sum  for  other  needed  buildings  and  im- 
provements. These  promises  were,  of  course,  fulfilled  at 
once,  and  the  college  thus  put  in  a position  to  profit  by 
them  immediately.  A small  part  of  the  loan  was  un- 
doubtedly used  in  the  construction  of  Cincinnati  Hall, 
already  mentioned;  but  the  gift  was  immediately  applied 
to  the  construction  of  a permanent  home  for  the  Theologi- 
cal department. 

This  was  the  summer  of  1835.  The  building  was  be- 
gun at  once,  and  was  half  completed  when  winter  came 
on.  It  was  completed  in  1836,  and  was,  of  course,  named 
“Tappan  Hall,”  in  honor  of  the  generous  donor.  It  was 
of  brick,  one  hundred  twelve  by  forty-two  feet,  and  stood 
just  west  of  the  center  of  the  campus  with  its  long 
axis  north  and  south.  There  were  four  recitation  rooms, 
one  in  each  corner  of  the  first  floor,  and  the  rest  of  the 
building  was  given  up  to  dormitory  rooms,  eighty-seven 
In  all.  These  rooms  were  very  simple  and  uniform  In 
arrangement,  being  each  sixteen  feet  by  eight,  with  a 
door  at  one  end  and  a window  at  the  other.  The  fur- 
nishings also  were  uniform.  ‘‘In  one  corner  near  the 
door  was  an  open  wardrobe,  and  in  the  other  a narrow 
bedstead.  In  a corner  by  the  window  was  a stove,  and 
at  the  other  side  of  the  window  the  table.” 


At  the  time  it  was  built,  Tappan  Hall  was  consid- 
ered the  final  word  in  dormitory  construction,  not  only 
in  Oberlin,  but  in  the  country  at  large.  President  Fair- 
child  says  that  to  establish  a claim  on  one  of  these 
rooms  was  the  ambition  of  every  student.  The  building 
was  intended  primarily,  of  course,  for  the  theological 
students,  but,  after  these  were  accommodated,  others 
were  allowed  to  come  in. 

Externally,  the  building,  with  its  many  windows  ar- 
ranged in  uniform  rows,  and  its  straight,  unadorned  sides, 
was  rather  unsightly  — not  at  all  comparable  in  beauty  of 
line  and  proportion  to  the  old  First  Church.  The  only 
adornment  was  a low,  square  central  tower.  This  was 
originally  in  two  sections,  and  considerably  higher;  but 
later,  due  partly  to  the  desire  for  simplicity  and  partly 
to  a fear  that  the  strong  west  wind  might  throw  it  over, 
the  top  section  was  removed. 

Tappan  was  used  as  a recitation  hall  and  dormitory 
until  1885;  but  in  its  latter  years,  due  to  “grave  imper- 
fections in  construction,”  it  became  very  decrepit.  The 
walls  were  seamed  and  cracked,  the  floors  were  sunken 
and  unsteady,  and  all  in  all,  it  became  so  unsafe  that 


the  dormitory  part  was  largely  abandoned.  President 
Fairchild  says  that,  when  Cabinet  Hall  was  acquired  in 
1874,  the  old  recitation  rooms  in  Tappan  Hall  were  de- 
serted as  such.  Two  of  them  were  joined  and  converted 
into  a large  writing  room,  and  the  other  two  were  used 
as  music  rooms.  After  Cabinet  Hall  came  to  be  used 
entirely  by  the  science  departments,  the  old  rooms  in 
Tappan  were  again  resorted  to  by  other  departments. 
In  the  last  year  of  its  existence  part  of  the  old  hall  was 
used  by  the  Conservatory  of  Music  while  Warner  Hall 
was  being  built.  Before  this  could  be  done  certain  of  the 
floors  had  to  be  reinforced  to  carry  the  extra  weight  of 
pianos,  etc.  Several  well-known  members  of  the  Con- 
servatory faculty  taught  in  this  building  during  that  year. 
Among  them  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Sweet,  Howard 
Carter,  Arthur  Kimball,  and  G.  W.  Andrews. 

In  the  spring  of  1885,  the  old  building,  which  for 
fifty  years  had  made  a home  for  college  men,  was  torn 
down.  Now  we  can  locate  its  site  only  by  the  walks 
and  trees  which  have  outlived  its  time.  Tappan  walk 
from  the  east  ran  directly  into  the  front  door.  The  great 
Tappan  Elm,  now  over  thirteen  feet  in  girth,  stands  near 
the  site  of  the  southwest  corner,  and  another  noble  elm, 
about  one  hundred  thirty  feet  northeast  of  this,  stood 
not  far  from  the  northeast  corner.  James  T.  Fairchild, 
son  of  President  Fairchild,  related  to  me  recently  that, 
when  the  building  was  finally  razed,  the  ground  beneath 
it  was  found  still  covered  with  the  original  stumps  of  the 
clearing.  The  old  building  had  no  basement,  so  the 
joists  were  simply  laid  over  the  tops  of  the  stumps, 
and  the  latter  were  thus  preserved  from  decay. 

The  passing  of  an  old  building  like  this  always  pro- 
vokes two  types  of  sentiment:  Some  rejoice  at  the 

sweeping  away  of  any  old  thing,  others  look  upon  its 
removal  with  sadness,  as  in  the  loss  of  a friend.  Note  the 
following  poem,  entitled  “Past  Usefulness,”  by  an  author 
who  signs  himself  simply  “Y.” 

Let  it  fall,  Tappan  Hall, 

It  has  seen  its  useful  day; 

Let  it  fall,  tower  and  wall, 

And  its  dust  be  swept  away. 

Once  it  stood,  fair  and  good; 

We  have  loved  its  shelter  well: 

Grand  its  name,  wide  its  fame — 

Who  but  grieves  to  hear  its  knell? 

Yet  the  past  cannot  last, 

Nor  supply  the  present’s  need, 

Naught  that  stands,  made  with  hands, 

But  must  soon  this  lesson  heed. 

Let  the  new,  and  the  true, 

That  which  serves  the  present  day, 

Rise  and  stand  in  our  land, 

And  the  old  be  swept  away. 

Good  pictures  of  Tappan  Hall  are  rather  common,  and 
all  of  them  show  its  extreme  plainness.  Our  cut  shows 
it  as  it  looked  in  its  declining  years.  Careful  observa- 
tion will  reveal  the  absence  of  a good  many  window 
lights,  and  in  at  least  three  cases  windows  can  be  seen 
which  are  completely  boarded  up.  The  original  from 
which  the  cut  was  made,  a good  photograph  from  the 
Platt  gallery,  shows  some  interesting  details  not  visible 
in  the  copy.  For  example,  the  class  of  ’82  has  im- 
mortalized its  numerals  by  painting  them  on  the  wall  of 
the  old  building,  and  just  back  of  the  hall  can  be  seen 
the  old  wood-shed,  which,  in  the  early  wood-burning 
days,  was  an  indispensable  companion. 
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The  Development  of  Oberlin’s  New 
Theological  Curriculum 

M.  Horton,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology 


By  Dr.  Walter 

An  examination  of  the  catalogues  of 
our  leading  liberal  seminaries  would 
reveal  a bewildering  variety  of 
courses  spread  before  the  student  in 
rather  disorderly  array.  The  old  the- 
ological curriculum  with  its  simple 
division  into  Apologetical,  Exegetical, 
Historical,  Systematic,  and  Practical 
Theology,  has  been  outgrown  and  al- 
most obliterated,  partly  through  the 
development  of  specialized  fields  of 
research,  and  of  Christian  work,  part- 
ly through  the  abandonment  of  the 
Biblical  emphasis  on  which  it  was 
based.  One  cannot  regret  the  coming 
of  the  new  knowledge,  the  new  free- 
dom, and  the  new  vision  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  Christian  task,  but  one 
may  well  regret  the  passing  of  the 
old  orderliness  and  coherence.  Per- 
haps the  most  noteworthy  thing  about 
the  new  curriculum  we  have  just  fin- 
ished drafting  at  the  Oberlin  Grad- 
uate School  of  Theology  is  that  it 
has  a clear  and  consistent  plan,  eas- 
ily grasped  by  the  student,  modern  in 
its  outlook,  but  as  simple  in  its  way 
as  was  the  classical  curriculum. 

We  had  the  advantage  at  the  start 
of  being  able  to  agree  upon  a single 
■well-defined  aim:  to  train  men  for 
the  general  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  Oberlin  is  not  a “theolog- 
ical university”  like  Union  and  Chi- 
cago, but  a “theological  college”;  and 
we  make  no  pretense  of  competing 
with  larger  institutions  in  training 
men  for  specialized  fields  of  Christian 
service.  Our  problem  was  simply 
this:  What  are  the  proper  functions 
of  the  "general  practitioner”  in  the 
Christian  ministry?  What  are  the 
human  needs  which  he  is  constantly 
or  frequently  meeting?  What  re- 
sources, obtainable  or  reinforceable 
during  the  period  of  training,  should 
the  minister  possess  within  himself 
which  will  help  to  meet  these  needs? 
How,  during  the  period  of  training, 
shall  the  student  be  enabled  to  gain 
or  to  develop  each  of  these  resources? 
We  endeavored  to  face  these  ques- 
tions open-mindedly,  quite  without  ref- 
erence to  our  existing  curriculum. 

At  an  early  stage  in  our  delibera- 
tions, an  attempt  was  made  to  deduce 
a new  curriculum  directly  from  an 
analysis  of  the  six  functions  of  the 
minister:  preaching,  conduct  of  pub- 
lic worship,  education,  pastoral  care, 
church  administration,  and  “social 
engineering.”  This  evoked  much 
fruitful  discussion,  but  carried  us  only 


part  way  to  our  goal.  Here  President 
Wilkins  stepped  in  with  the  suggest- 
ion that  we  push  our  analysis  beyond 
“functions,”  and  consider  “needs” 
and  "resources,”  as  outlined  above. 
Each  member  of  the  committee  sub- 
mitted an  independent  list  of  Deeds 
and  resources,  and  the  composite 
product  was  thoroughly  discussed  in 
conference  with  a representative 
group  of  active  ministers,  drawn  from 
many  different  types  of  churches. 

Some  of  the  characteristic  emphases 
which  emerged  in  our  list  of  “re- 
sources” may  be  mentioned  at  this 
point.  First  in  almost  every  list  was 
— the  minister’s  ‘personality.  This 
suggested  to  us  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing more  attention  to  the  culture  of 
personality  in  our  students:  through 
the  multiplication  of  individual  con- 
tacts between  faculty  and  students, 
through  attention  to  the  social  and  re- 
ligious life  of  the  student  body, 
through  courses  in  the  psychology  of 
personality  and  the  art  of  private  re- 
ligious living,  through  psychiatric 
help  where  necessary.  Another  char- 
acteristic emphasis  was  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  experience  ( in  Christian 
work  and  in  dealing  with  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men).  This  sug- 
gested to  us  the  plan  of  having  our 
students  utilize  their  vacations  to 
come  in  direct  contact  with  the  prob- 
lems of  city  and  country  life,  under 
the  supervision  and  guidance  of  ex- 
perienced pastors  and  social  case- 
workers. So  far  as  “resources  in 
reading  and  study”  were  concerned, 
the  most  characteristic  emphasis  was 
on  the  importance  of  an  acquaintance 
with  great  religious  music,  art,  and 
literature  — especially  biography,  and 
the  literature  of  inspiration  and  con- 
solation. We  have  accordingly  cre- 
ated a new  department,  of  “Christian 
Literature,  Music  and  Art,”  to  which 
we  give  a place  of  major  importance 
in  our  curriculum.  At  this  point,  our 
close  relations  with  Oberlin  College 
and  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic proved  to  be  a great  advantage 
to  us. 

When  we  came  to  the  actual  draft- 
ing of  the  curriculum  we  found  a tre- 
mendous mass  of  material  on  our 
hands.  The  danger  was  that  in  try- 
ing to  cram  it  all  into  three  years, 
we  might  encourage  superficiality. 
The  pressure  was  somewhat  relieved 
by  referring  a good  deal  of  the  ma- 
terial to  the  A.B.  course  in  the  shape 
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of  prerequisites.  Extra  time  was 
gained  by  extending  the  seminary 
year  to  correspond  with  the  college 
year,  35  weeks  in  all.  The  danger  of 
superficiality  was  guarded  against  by 
providing  that  in  most  fields  of  study 
there  be  required  in  addition  to  a 
general  survey  course,  a critical 
source  study  or  seminar,  to  ensure 
mastery  of  technique  and  method 
proper  to  each  field,  making  it  possi- 
ble for  the  student  to  push  ahead  in- 
telligently for  himself. 

Thus  by  aiming  at  an  ideal  of  bal- 
anced and  well-selected  rather  than 
all-inclusive  knowledge,  we  were 
enabled  to  work  out  a plan  of  study 
which  we  believe  constitutes  a sort 
or  irreducible  minimum  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  modern  minister.  So 
thoroughly  necessary  does  each  item 
in  this  plan  appear  to  be  that  we  are 
proposing  to  require  all  students  to 
complete  the  whole  plan,  or  its  equiv- 
alent, even  though  this  means  that 
out  of  the  90  hours  required  for  grad- 
uation, 66  are  definitely  prescribed, 
and  six  more  involve  options  within 
well-defined  limits.  In  this  we  are 
following  the  precedent  set  by  med- 
ical schools  and  other  graduate  pro- 
fessional schools,  -whose  curricula  are 
characterized  by  definiteness  of  aim 
and  plan,  and  a high  percentage  of 
required  work.  We  realize  of  course 
that  this  is  a radical  departure  from 
current  practice,  and  may  seem  to  be 
a step  backward  toward  a rigid  and 
arid  type  of  academic  discipline;  but 
we  are  willing  to  make  the  experi- 
ment, believing  that  fixed  require- 
ments are  not  inconsistent  with  flexi- 
bility in  teaching  method,  and  with 
interest,  initiative  and  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  student. 

While  our  curriculum  was  worked 
out  with  sole  reference  to  the  aims  of 
the  small  non-specialized  seminary,  it 
may  perhaps  have  interest  for  the 
large  specialized  seminary  as  well, 
since  presumably  there  is  a common 
body  of  knowledge  and  skill  which  all 
kinds  of  Christian  workers  need  to 
have,  whatever  special  training  they 
may  add  to  it.  The  Oberlin  curricu- 
lum, when  tested  and  revised  in  the 
light  of  the  experience  of  the  next 
few  years,  may  become  useful  as  a 
sort  of  central  nucleus  or  unifying 
principle  in  larger  and  more  special- 
ized curricula. 
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Glee  Club  Tour  Celebrates  Golden  Jubilee 

By  Robert  E.  Burtt  ’30,  President,  Men’s  Glee  Club 


Fifty  years  ago  last  fail  the  first 
Oberlin  Glee  Club  made  its  appear- 
ance in  stiff,  high  collars,  wide  flow- 
ing ties,  and  an  abundant  crop  of 
bristling  mustaches.  On  December  IS, 
thirty  three  sleek,  smooth  shaven 
young  animals  (including  Jack  Wirk- 
ler)  ventured  forth  from  Oberlin  to 
uphold  the  traditions  of  their  stocky 
forebears.  To  observe  the  Oberlin 
graduate  in  his  native  environment 
was  one  of  our  prime  objects — reunion 
classes  are  so  deceptive!  We  wanted 
to  see  if  they  were  frowsy,  or  if  they 
were  fat;  to  see  if  they  were  senti- 
mental- about  Peters  Hall  and  Elm 
street  or  if  the  world  had  made  them 
calloused  and  indifferent  to  the  place 
where  they  all  got  their  wives.  They 
must  have  been  kidding  us  along  for 
when  we  met  them  they  were  all  so 
prosperous  they  were  willing  to  credit 
their  success  to  their  bachelor’s  de- 
gree. Of  course  a great  number  of 
the  young  grads  were  still  terribly  in 
earnest  about  everything  and  assured 
ts  of  our  supreme  comfort  as  long  as 
we  could  continue  to  doze  in  lazy 
Oberlin.  “The  world’s  a bit  differ- 
ent from  college,  boys,  etc.,”  but  even 
this  managed  to  please  us,  and  we 
actually  didn’t  run  into  an  unbearable 
amount  of  “Well,  it  wasn’t  that  way 
in  my  day!” 

In  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Syracuse, 
the  local  alumni  associations  had  to 
contend  with  quite  distressingly  bad 
weather  but  they  warmed  up  to  their 
tasks  all  the  more  heartily  and 
hustled  around  quite  as  if  they  were 
as  accustomed  to  blizzards  as  Oberlin 
rain.  In  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  alum- 
ni association  overcame  the  difficulty 
of  a Christmas  Eve  concert  with  a 
supreme  gesture  of  disdain.  They 
were  loyal  to  a fault,  though  their 
children  went  to  bed  an  hour  earlier. 

The  Boston  Alumni  Association  de- 
serves the  credit  for  the  largest  re- 
ception we  received  on  the  whole 
trip.  The  management  of  the  concert 
showed  fine  skill  and  a great  amount 
of  hard  work.  There  was  a large 
crowd,  a host  of  eligible  young  ladies, 
and  an  orchestra  for  the  dance  after- 
ward, which  kept  good  time,  even  to 
the  most  sensitive  ears  of  Mr.  John 
E.  Wirkler.  We  stayed  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club,  were  taken  on  a tour  of 
the  city,  and,  all  in  all,  had  very  de- 
lightful entertainment. 

In  Philadelphia  the  local  associa- 
tion had  the  obstacle  of  the  date — 
January  1st, — with  which  to  contend, 


but  it  did  very  well  by  us,  and  we 
felt  the  warmth  of  the  Quaker  hand- 
shake. 

The  Pittsburg  association  moved 
out  to  Wilkinsburg,  a suburb,  for  their 
reunion. 

The  New  York  City  stay  of  four 
days  merits  special  attention.  The 
club  sang  at  the  Oberlin  luncheon  at 
the  Hotel  Commodore  on  Saturday, 
December  28.  There  was  a large 
crowd,  nobody  seemed  to  have  seen 
each  other  for  years  and  so  gossiped 
furiously,  and  the  food  was  excellent. 
On  Monday  night  we  sang  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  Tuesday  (New  Year’s  Eve) 
rested  for  our  trip  to  Philadelphia  the 
next  day. 

In  the  smaller  towns  where  the 
concerts  took  the  form  of  community 
events  we  met  a large  number  of 
Oberlin  friends  and  graduates.  In 
Willoughby,  O.,  the  first  night  out, 
we  sang  to  the  parents  of  two  of  our 
members,  Ferguson,  ’30,  and  Weit,  ’31. 
At  Dalton,  Mass.,  we  were  entertained 
very  delightfully  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Murray  Winthrop  Crane,  Jr., 
whose  daughter,  Barbara,  is  at  pres- 
ent a student  in  Oberlin.  In  York, 
Pa.,  we  were  greeted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Constantine,  the  parents  of  Stuart 
Constantine,  formerly  a member  of 
the  club.  In  Holliston,  Mass.,  Rev. 
“Skiddy”  Skidmore  and  wife,  both  ex- 
members of  Oberlin  glee  clubs,  man- 
aged the  concert  and  saw  to  it  that 


Mr.  Bruce  Benjamin  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  a member  of  the  faculty 
and  begins  his  teaching  of  voice  with 
the  second  semester.  Mr.  Benjamin 
comes  to  us  from  Saginaw,  Michigan. 
He  is  a tenor  with  much  concert  and 
oratorio  experience.  After  work  with 
Willem  Van  Giessen  in  1922-3,  Mr. 
Benjamin  spent  two  years  in  Europe 
coaching  with  Coenraad  V.  Bos  and 
Ludwig  Wuellner.  Among  his  for- 
eign appearances  was  that  as  tenor 
soloist  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
Society  in  a performance  of  Beethov- 
en’s Ninth  Symphony  under  Bruno 
Walter.  Returning  to  New  York  in 
1926  Mr.  Benjamin  studied  with  Will- 
iam Vilonat  and  during  the  season  of 
1926-7  appeared  in  two  Town  Hall  re- 
citals which  were  very  favorably  com- 
mended by  the  critics.  The  Con- 
servatory Appointments  Committee 


we  received  our  shares  of  Christmas 
turkey  in  the  respectable  Holliston 
homes.  Mr.  Aughenbaugh  and  his 
son  Karl  were  interested  in  the  Ra- 
venna, O.,  concert,  our  last  night  on 
tour. 

In  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  where  the  club 
sang  before  the  Bridgeport  Oratorio 
society  as  their  annually  invited  guest 
musical  organization,  we  had  the 
pleasure  to  confer  upon  Mr.  Lucien  T. 
Warner  honorary  and  life  membership 
in  the  glee  club,  as  a slight  sign  of 
our  appreciation  of  his  interest  in  us. 

The  club  led  a Sunday  evening  serv- 
ice in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  we  met 
Rev.  Harry  Swan  and  his  wife,  both 
ex-members  of  the  glee  clubs,  and  at 
Clifton  Springs  Sanitarium  we  made 
our  fifth  visit  in  the  last  few  years,, 
at  a luncheon  engagement. 

On  December  27,  on  our  way  to 
Bridgeport,  the  club  was  entertained 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  Earl  Adams, 
father  of  Jack  Adams,  a member  of 
the  club  and  president  of  the  class  of 
’30.  Mr.  Adams,  Sr.,  has  the  great 
distinction  of  being  a member  of  the 
famous  glee  club  of  ’03. 

We  visited  during  the  course  of  the 
trip  the  campuses  of  Yale,  Harvard,. 
Princeton,  and  Smith,  gloried  in  the 
beauty  of  the  Berkshire  mountains 
covered  with  snow,  and  cowered  at. 
the  sight  of  Niagara  Fails  in  the  midst 
of  a screaming  blizzard.  We  ac- 
quired a modicum  of  “pace”  on  Broad- 
way and  Fifth  Avenue,  and  we  re- 
turned blessing  the  alumni  and  our 
own  good  fortunes. 


has  been  trying  to  find  the  right 
man  for  the  position  made  vacant  in 
the  voice  department  two  years  ago 
through  the  resignation  of  Mr.  May- 
hew  and  are  enthusiastic  over  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Benjamin. 

Mr.  Denoe  Leedy  opened  his  piano- 
forte recital  on  December  17  with 
Bach’s  French  Suite  in  G major. 
Then  followed  the  treacherous  Vari- 
ations and  Fugue  on  a Theme  by 
Handel,  by  Brahms.  Schumann’s  ro- 
mantic Papillons  served  as  a bridge 
to  a modern  group  including  Bartolc’s 
Bear  Dance  and  Cordova  by  Albeniz. 
Baba  Yaga  and  The  Gates  of  Kiev 
from  Moussorgsky’s  Pictures  at  an 
Exposition  concluded  the  program.  A 
delightful  evening! 

The  Oberlin  Conservatory  Trio 
gave  the  second  of  their  concerts  of 
the  season  on  December  16,  playing 


New  Member  for  Conservatory  Faculty 

By  Professor  James  Husst  Hall,  ’14 
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Beethoven’s  Trio  Op.  97  and  Rach- 
maninoffs Trio  Elegiaque.  Mrs.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Kessler,  and  Mr.  Goerner 
were  inspired  by  these  great  compo- 
sitions and  gave  us  one  of  the  best 
performances  of  recent  years. 

The  A Cappella  Choir  has  a new 
platform  which  fits  together  very 
compactly  for  shipment.  This  sug- 
gests the  probability  of  out  of  town 
engagements  in  the  near  future  for 
this  excellent  organization.  One  of  the 
choral  classes,  composed  of  students 
who  are  not  members  of  the  choir,  is 
soon  to  appear  in  Students’  Recital, 
singing  two  numbers  by  Palestrina. 

At  the  Students’  Recital  on  January 
9 the  Conservatory  Quartet  played 
the  Mozart  Quartet,  No.  16.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  advanced  of  the  Mo- 
zart quartets,  highly  individual  and 
romantic  in  character.  Messrs.  Cerf 
and  Johnson,  violins,  Kessler,  viola, 
and  Goerner,  ’cello,  played  with  great 
beauty  and  made  us  very  proud  of 
having  such  an  organization  made  up 
of  faculty  members. 

The  London  String  Quartet  ap- 
peared on  the  Artist  Recital  Course 
on  January  14,  playing  the  Brahms 
quartet  in  C minor,  Dvorak’s  Ameri- 
can Quartet  and  the  Op.  59,  No.  3 of 
Beethoven.  Perhaps  the  proximity  of 
examinations,  the  strain  of  a week  of 
rain,  the  warm  weather,  the  changes 
in  the  personnel  of  the  quartet  and 
the  extreme  concentration  needed  for 
listening  to  the  refinements  of  this 
medium,  all  contributed  to  the  rest- 
lessness of  the  audience.  I never  re- 
call so  many  hurriedly  leaving  at  the 
end  of  the  program,  but  those  who 
stayed  heard  the  Haydn  Serenade 
played  with  true  charm. 

Many  were  present  January  15  to 
hear  Mr.  Laurel  Yeamans  of  the  organ 
faculty  in  a program  of  theatre  mu- 
sic. Mr.  Y'eamans  has  had  wide  ex- 
perience in  this  field,  having  played 
at  important  posts  in  Chicago,  Seattle 
and  New  York.  He  has  offered  a 
course  in  Theatre  Playing  for  several 
years.  As  the  program  noted,  this 
concert  was  in  no  sense  an  organ  re- 
cital as  the  numbers  were  all  freely 
transcribed  by  the  player.  The  wide 
field  covered  by  the  capable  cinema 
organist  was  illustrated  by  selections 
from  both  serious  and  comic  opera, 
ballet  music,  folk,  art,  and  popular 
songs,  and  orchestral  numbers.  Many 
will  recall  the  Dramatic  Association’s 
Better  Movies  and  the  attraction  that 
was  lent  to  them  by  Mr.  Yeamans’ 
playing.  The  other  afternoon  we  had 
the  musical  pleasure  without  the  dis- 
traction of  the  screen.  The  audience 
was  naturally  very  enthusiastic. 


Professor  S.  F.  MacLennan  has  an 
essay,  “A  Functional  View  of  Morals,” 
in  the  recently  published  volume,  Es- 
says in  Honor  of  John  Dewey. 

Dr.  Florence  Fitch  will  give  an  il- 
lustrated talk  on  Jerusalem  before  the 
Women’s  Educational  Conference  of 
the  Diocese  of  Maryland  in  Baltimore 
February  12. 

Professor  R.  A.  Budington  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation of  Oberlin  for  the  coming 
year.  Professor  P.  D.  Sherman  is  a 
new  member  of  the  board. 

Professor  Maurice  Kessler  will  give 
a lecture-recital  at  Earlham  College, 
Richmond,  Ind.,  on  February  14. 

Professor  Lloyd  W.  Taylor,  of  the 
department  of  physics,  spoke  before 
the  Men’s  Civic  Club  of  Elyria  on 
January  10. 

Professor  Louis  E.  Lord,  head  of 
the  department  of  Classics,  was 
engaged  in  a lecture  tour  during  the 
month  of  January  which  included  a 
number  of  universities  in  the  east  and 
west.  Dr.  Lord  lectured  on  Greece, 
where  he  spent  last  year. 

Professor  Frederick  B.  Artz  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity, December  30  - January  1, 
where  he  read  a paper  on  ‘‘Michelet 
and  the  Doctrines  of  Nationalism  in 
France.” 

Professor  George  D.  Hubbard  pre- 
sented a paper  on  "Oberlin’s  Peculiar 
Spring  Climate”  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Geographical  Association  in 
Columbus  the  first  of  the  year.  Mr. 
Frost,  Miss  Frank,  and  Miss  Rich- 
ards, also  of  the  geology  and  geogra- 
phy department,  were  present  at  the 
meetings. 

Professor  A.  L.  Mathews,  and  Mr. 
Fred  Foreman,  of  the  department  of 
geology  and  geography,  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
America,  and  the  Paleontological  So- 
ciety of  America  during  the  holidays, 
Mr.  Mathews  presented  a paper  at 
the  latter. 

Professor  Lynds  Jones  attended  the 
1929  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where 
he  read  a paper  on  “The  Molting  of 
Birds,”  the  paper  being  a report  of 
original  research.  As  president  of 
the  Wilson  Ornithological  Club  he 
presided  at  the  sessions  of  that  or- 
ganization, one  of  the  organizations 
associated  with  the  A.  A.  A.  S. 

Julian  S.  Fowler,  librarian,  attend- 
ed the  mid-winter  library  meetings 
held  in  Chicago  December  30  and  31, 


as  chairman  of  the  University  and 
Reference  Librarians  division. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Bradshaw,  college  physi- 
cian, presided  at  the  administrative 
hygiene  section  of  the  American  Stu- 
dent Health  Association  in  New  York, 
December  30*31.  He  was  elected 
member-at-large  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  that  organization. 

Dean  Charles  N.  Cole  represented 
Oberlin  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  January  14,  15, 
and  16. 

Professor  C.  W.  Savage,  Dr.  J.  Herb- 
ert Nichols,  and  Dr.  W.  R.  Morrison 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Physical  Education  in 
New  York  City  during  the  holidays. 

Professor  Clarence  Ward  and  Pro- 
fessor Louis  Lord  attended  the  Arch- 
aeological Institute’s  meeting  held 
during  the  holidays  in  Boston. 

Professor  Karl  W.  Gehrkens  at- 
tended the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mu- 
sic Teachers’  National  Association  in 
Cincinnati  the  last  of  December.  Mr. 
Gehrkens  has  served  for  several  years 
as  editor  of  the  annual  volume  of 
Proceedings  of  the  Association. 

Professor  W.  D.  Cairns,  secretary 
of  the  Mathematical  Association  of 
America,  attended  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  association  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  the  latter  part  of  December. 

Dean  Graham  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Theology'  attended  a Y.  M. 
C.  A.  conference  at  Asilomar,  Calif., 
December  26  to  January  1.  About 
four  hundred  students  and  members 
of  faculties  from  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, California,  New  Mexico,  and 
Nevada  were  present. 

Professor  Newell  L.  Sims  attended 
a sociology  meeting  during  the  holi- 
days in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Former  Professor  H.  A.  Miller 
writes  to  an  Oberlin  faculty  member: 
Peiping,  China,  Nov.  20,  1929:  I have 

just  completed  a half  semester  course 
at  Yenching  University,  and  had 
planned  to  leave  for  Shanghai  tomor- 
row. A couple  of  weeks  ago  Grover 
Clark  (’14)  asked  me  if  r did  not 
want  to  go  through  the  famine  area 
with  him,  and  I decided  that  I did. 
We  are  starting  next  week  on  a two 
to  three  months’  trip  through  Shansi, 
Shensi,  Kansu,  and  then  over  the 
mountains  to  Chungking  and  down 
the  Yangtze,  always  war  lords  and 
bandits  permitting.  The  party  con- 
sists of  Grover  and  me,  with  an  in- 
terpreter, and  a boy  to  do  the  work. 
We  are  equipping  as  for  an  Arctic  ex- 
pedition. Grover  will  get  to  New 
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York  in  April,  where  he  will  join  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association.  I shall 
go  to  India  and  spend  April  and  May 
at  the  American  University  at  Beirut. 

Professor  J.  F.  Mack  recently  de- 
livered an  address,  “This  Generation 
and  Its  Reading,”  before  the  Shakes- 
peare Club  of  Norwalk. 

Assistant  to  the  President  W.  F. 
Bohn  leaves  January  24  for  Cali- 
fornia and  Hawaii  on  college  busi- 
ness. There  will  be  a meeting  of  the 
alumni  in  Honolulu  during  his  stay 
there. 


Fellowships  Available 

The  Aelioian  Fellowship  of  $500  as 
well  as  the  Gilchrist-Potter  Prize 
Fund  is  open  to  any  woman  graduate 
of  the  college,  and  is  not  restricted  to 
members  of  that  society,  as  previously 
announced.  Applications  for  either 
award  should  be  made  before  March 
15  to  Professor  Charles  G.  Rogers, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  grad- 
uate study. 

We  Buy  by  Sight  and  Touch 

The  Modern-  Hardware  Store,  by  Carl 
W.  Dipman,  '14.  The  Butterick 
Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  1929. 
Profusely  illustrated. 

Mr.  Dipman’s  book  is  a technical 
discussion  of  how  a hardware  store 
should  be  laid  out  in  order  to  do  a 
successful  business  in  this  keenly 
competitive  age. 

Though  it  is  a technical  discussion 
its  language  is  so  non-technical  that 
any  layman  can  understand  it  and  it 
is  so  interesting  that  any  layman  will 
finish  it,  having  once  started.  It  made 
me  want  to  go  right  down  town  and 
have  a session  with  our  hardware 
dealer  who  is  so  far  behind  the  times 
that  he  will  be  in  bankruptcy  for  six 
years  before  he  discovers  it.  Instead 
I went  to  a dealer  in  another  commu- 
nity and  said:  ’’Where  did  you  get  all 
the  ideas  that  recently  transformed 
your  store?”  He  replied,  "From 
Good  Hardware,  a monthly  magazine 
of  the  trade.  See  those  open  count- 
ers. They  have  paid  my  rent  ever 
since  I installed  them.” 

Mr.  Dipman  has  for  several  years 
been  editor  of  Good  Hardware  and  has 
been  preaching  modern  methods,  the 
value  of  which  he  has  been  observing 
as  he  has  traveled  back  and  forth 
across  the  continent.  He  has  brought 
his  observations  and  ideas  together 
in  this  book.  Every  page  contains  a 
valuable  suggestion  or  picture  illus- 
trating a suggestion.  Every  hardware 
dealer  ought  to  read  it.  And  a lay- 
man will  find  it  fascinating  reading. 

G.  G. 


Jorgensen,  an  Autobiography,  trans- 
lated from  the  Danish  by  Ingebord 
Lund.  Two  vol.  Longmans,  Green 
& Co.,  New  York,  1928-29.  $7.00. 

Not  everyone  is  interested  in  relig- 
ious biography,  but  for  those  who 
are,  this  book  will  take  rank  with 
Ernest  Psichari’s  Voyage  d'un  Cen- 
turion and  Rene  Bazin’s  Vie  de 
Charles  Foueauld.  It  is  a study  of 
a highly  poetic  and  philosophic 
temperament,  restless  with  all  the 
restlessness  of  European  modernity, 
restored,  step  by  step  and  fighting 
all  the  way,  to  the  serenity  of  Be- 
lief. It  is  a commentary  on  Francis 
Thompson’s  The  Hound  of  Heaven. 
— C.  H.  A.  W. 

Light  from  the  North,  by  J.  K.  Hart. 
Henry  Holt  & Co.,  Inc.,  1927.  $1.25. 
This  little  volume  can  be  read  in  a 
couple  of  sittings  and  is  one  of  the 
most  stimulating  things  that  has 
appeared  on  adult  education  in  sev- 
eral years.  It  is  the  story  of  such 
education  in  Denmark.  To  the 
American  student  it  should  open  a 
new  window  upon  the  social  order 
and  its  possibilities.  It  is  strongly 
recommended  for  general  reading. — 
N.  L.  S. 

EtntorE  Since  1914,  by  F.  L.  Benns. 
F.  S.  Crofts  & Co.,  1930. 

Europe.  A History  of  Ten  Years, 
by  Raymond  Buell.  Macmillan.  Re- 
vised 1929.  Perhaps  no  question 
is  asked  more  frequently  from  a 
teacher  of  history  than.  Where 
may  I find  a brief  authoritative  ac- 
count of  very  recent  events.  The 
above  two  books  are  an  answer  to 
that  question.  The  first-mentioned 
book  spends  less  than  one-fourth  of 
its  space  on  the  immediate  back- 
ground and  course  of  the  World 
War.  Then  follow  excellent  chap- 
ters on  the  Peace  Treaties,  League 
of  Nations,  Reparations  and  Secur- 
ity problems,  and  the  history  of 
the  European  States  since  the  war 
right  up  to  the  Fall  of  1929.  The 
work  is  well-balanced,  comprehen- 
sive. Buell’s  Europe,  A History  of 
Ten  Years,  begins  with  the  close  of 
the  war  and  treats  the  period  more 
briefly.  Dr.  Buell  of  course  is  one 
of  our  best  students  of  international 
relations. — D.  R.  M. 

A Preface  to  Morals,  by  Walter  Lipp- 
mann.  Macmillan,  1929.  This  is  a 
study  of  modern  problems  in  vari- 
ous fields  of  human  interest, — relig- 
ious, moral,  political,  industrial, 
marital.  The  general  problem  is 
that  of  belief:  Lippmann  finds  that 
“the  acids  of  modernity”  have  dis- 
solved our  attachments  to  the  tra- 
ditional authorities,  and  that  with- 
out authority  we  are  unable  to  de- 
termine what  to  believe  and  how  to 
act.  This  statement  of  “the  mod- 
ern situation”  is  not  unlike  that  of 
Krutch  in  “ The  Modern  Temper,” 
but  Lippmann  lias  a solution,  whose 
title  is  “humanism.” 

Humanism,  as  Lippmann  defines 
the  term,  is  a discipline  of  desire  to 
accord  with  fact.  “.  . . What  the 
sages  have  prophesied  as  high  re- 
ligion, what  psychologists  delineate 
as  matured  personality,  and  the 


disinterestedness  which  the  Great 
Society  requires  for  its  practical 
fulfilment,  are  all  of  a piece,  and 
are  the  basic  elements  of  a mod- 
ern morality.”  While  Lippmann  has 
hardly  met  all  of  the  vital  philo- 
sophic issues,  his  book  is  astonish- 
ingly interesting  for  a popular 
work. — A.  M.  F. 

The  Tariff  on  Iron  and  Steel,  by 
Abraham  Berglund  and  Philip  G. 
Wright.  Brookings  Institution, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1929.  Believing 
that  the  tariff  is  not  a single  prob- 
lem to  be  solved  by  a general  form- 
ula and  that  voluminous  statistics 
and  Congressional  Hearings  (large- 
ly ex  parte ) are  bewildering  and 
misleading,  the  Institute  of  Eco- 
nomics at  Washington  is  presenting 
a series  of  studies  dealing  with  spe- 
cific commodities  in  their  relation 
to  the  tariff.  Based  on  dispassion- 
ate investigation  by  competent  schol- 
ars and  issued  in  small  readable 
volumes,  they  should  serve  well  to 
enlighten  thoughtful  citizens.  They 
aim  to  set  forth  the  objects  of  a 
particular  duty;  the  degree  in 
which  it  has  attained  these  ob- 
jects; its  effects  on  the  industry  in 
question,  on  other  industries,  and 
on  the  general  public;  and  the  prob- 
able consequences  of  changes  in  the 
rate.  This  is  the  fifth  in  the  series. 
The  earlier  ones  dealt  with  wool, 
sugar,  the  cattle  industry,  and  vege- 
table oils. — P.  S.  P. 

Environmental  Basis  of  Social  Ge- 
ography, by  C.  C.  Huntington  and 
Fred  A.  Carlson.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
New  York,  1929.  $5.00.  A book  to 
compare  with  Huntington  and  Cush- 
ing’s “Human  Geography”  and  Peat- 
tie’s  “ College  Geography.”  It  is  a 
little  larger  than  either  written  on 
the  College  level,  and  well-supplied 
with  statistics  and  bibliography. 
The  bibliography  of  twelve  pages  is 
especially  commendable.  The  au- 
thors consider  the  various  geo- 
graphic topics  as  climate,  land  util- 
ization, minerals,  soils  and  water 
utilization.  More  is  made  of  the 
social  factors  in  environment  than 
in  some  books.  The  chapter  on  Ge- 
ography of  Civilization  is  an  excel- 
lent closing  section.  The  book  makes 
a very  interesting  reading  and  will 
be  a much  used  College  text. — G. 
D.  H. 

Medicine:  Its  Contribution  to  Civil- 
ization, by  Edward  B.  Vedder,  M.D., 
Lieut.-Col.,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S. 
Army.  Williams  & Wilkins.  $5.00. 
If  the  general  public  would  read 
understand  ingly  books  of  this  type, 
quacks  and  patent  medicine  manu- 
facturers would  find  their  incomes 
sorely  diminished.  “A  further  im- 
provement in  health  is  possible  by 
a more  general  understanding  and 
application  of  the  principles  of  per- 
sonal hygiene  and  the  correction 
of  obvious  defects  detected  by  peri- 
odic physical  examinations  of  the 
apparently  healthy.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  phenomenal  discoveries 
that  have  been  made  in  the  med- 
ical sciences  during  the  past  fifty 
years  has  been  incomplete  because 
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the  knowledge  of  these  discoveries 
has  not  been  sufficiently  diffuse.  In 
order  to  accomplish  these  purposes, 
medicine  with  its  ideals  and  achieve- 
ments must  be  popularized.  It  is 
the  aim  of  this  book  to  do  this  and 
to  present  the  more  important  facts 
of  preventive  medicine  accurately, 
but  in  plain  English  devoid  of  tech- 
nicalities and  at  the  same  time  to 
inject  a little  human  interest.”  The 
author  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful in  accomplishing  this  purpose. 
—A.  P.  L. 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Nerves,  by  D.  F.  Fraser- 
Harris,  D.Se.,  F.R.S.E.  Kegan  Paul, 
publishers,  London,  1928.  An  excel- 
lent little  book  on  the  structure, 
but  especially  concerning  the  func- 
tion of  the  nervous  system  of  man. 
Incidental  to  an  analysis  of  the 
nervous  system  itself,  he  discusses 
related  topics,  reflexes,  pain,  speech 
control,  sleep  and  sleeplessness,  con- 
sciousness. It  forms  an  excellent 
basis  for  the  student  and  layman 
alike  who  wishes  to  get  a back- 
ground with  which  to  correlate  dis- 
cussions by  psychologists. — R A.  B. 

Facing  Life,  by  W.  H.  P.  Faunce, 
president  of  Brown  University. 
Macmillan,  1929.  The  following 


quotation  from  the  foreword  de- 
scribes the  book:  “These  ad- 

dresses were  made  to  the  students 
of  Brown  Unversity  at  morning 
chapel  service.  They  are  too  brief 
to  allow  logical  development — logic 
does  not  always  prevail  at  9:00  a. 
m. — and  they  do  not  pretend  to  have 
clear  connection  one  with  another. 
Yet,  roughly  speaking,  the  first  four 
groups  do  have  some  correspondence 
with  the  four  college  years,  while 
the  last  group  is  addressed  to  those 
who  are  leaving  the  college  campus 
and  finding  their  place  in  the  larger 
world  beyond  it.” — C.  W.  S. 

The  Psychology  of  the  Adolescent, 
by  Leta  S.  Hollingworth.  Appleton. 
The  school  music  supervisor  needs 
to  understand  the  adolescent  pupil 
in  order  to  do  effective  work  in  the 
junior  high  school.  This  book  will 
help  him. — K.  W.  G. 


Any  alumnus  who  wishes  to  read 
one  of  these  books  and  does  not  want 
to  buy  it  and  cannot  borrow  it  from 
his  home  town  library  can  obtain  it 
from  the  Oberlin  College  Library. 


to  shoot  unless  they  were  wide  open, 
a rather  constant  attitude  this  season, 
and  they  only  sank  one  of  the  seven 
free  throws  which  they  got.  On  the 
offense  they  did  not  break  fast 
enough,  but  their  passing  was  excel- 
lent. In  addition  to  Barr’s  fine  work, 
that  of  Meinhold  on  offense,  and  that 
of  Jim  Barnes  on  defense  was  es- 
pecially noticeable.  Sehwegler,  Randt, 
and  Schultz  starred  for  B-W.,  although 
the  team  was  uniformly  good.  The 
game,  -while  it  was  Oberlin’s  second 
conference  defeat,  was  by  no  means 
a discouraging  one. 

On  the  14th  the  Yeomen  journeyed 
to  Hiram  where  they  again  met  de- 
feat to  a tune  of  25  to  21.  As  in  the 
previous  games,  the  Yeomen  did  not 
shoot,  despite  their  many  opportuni- 
ties. Their  defensive  work  was  up 
to  standard.  They  were  considerably 
bothered  by  Morgan,  who  shot  from 
all  over  the  floor.  He  scored  ten 
points  for  Hiram.  Barr  and  Mein- 
hold were  high  pointers  for  Oberlin, 
making  seven  points  apiece.  Staley 
and  Barnes  did  some  fine  defensive 
work.  Morgan  and  Jenkins  starred 
for  Hiram.  Oberlin  scored  five  free 
throws  out  of  12  tries,  and  Hiram 
made  seven  out  of  12.  The  game  was 
a little  worse  all  the  way  around  than 
any  of  the  previous  ones,  even  the 
fine  Yeoman  passing  availing  but  lit- 
tle. 

Oberlin  turned  in  its  first  confer- 
ence victory  of  the  season  on  January 
18  when  it  defeated  Western  Reserve 
21  to  19.  The  boys  wearing  crimson 
and  gold  played  a real  game  of  bask- 
etball from  start  to  finish  and  were 
more  superior  than  the  score  would 
indicate.  The  Yeomen  had  possession 
of  the  ball  the  greater  part  of  the 
time.  Reserve  was  rather  listless 
during  the  first  half,  but  picked  up  a 
lot  the  second.  Barnes  went  out  on 
personal  fouls  shortly  after  the  start 
of  the  second  half,  but  the  Yeoman 
team  failed  to  loosen  and  proved 
themselves  the  best  team  without  a 
doubt.  Allensworth,  Meinhold,  and 
Stocker  were  the  high  point  men  for 
Oberlin,  while  White  and  Clark  led 
the  scoring  for  Reserve.  Staley 
should  also  be  mentioned  for  playing 
a fine  game  at  guard.  Oberlin  looked 
much  better  in  the  game  that  gave 
them  their  first  conference  victory, 
and  great  things  are  expected  of  them 
in  the  remaining  games. 

In  addition  to  the  varsity  basket- 
ball, the  Intramural  department  has 
organized  three  leagues,  the  Ameri- 
can, National,  and  International,  for 
house  basketball  competition.  Good 
games  are  in  progress. 


Good  or  Poor,  as  You  Will 

By  William  Chamberlain  ’33 


The  Yeoman  cagers  started  out  the 
1930  season  with  a trip  west  on  De- 
cember 19,  20,  and  21,  meeting  Hills- 
dale, Adrian,  and  Chicago,  respective- 
ly. The  team  made  the  trip  via  auto- 
mobile until  the  snow  forced  them  to 
resort  to  railroad  transportation,  and 
consequently  they  -were  somewhat 
tired  and  at  a slight  disadvantage  in 
their  first  game,  which  they  lost  by 
a score  of  31  to  19.  Both  teams 
played  fairly  well,  but  lack  of  prac- 
tice was  evident,  especially  for  the 
Crimson  and  Gold.  The  game  with 
Adrian  the  following  day  was  much 
closer.  The  Oberlin  players  insist 
that  they  won  by  one  point,  but  the 
official  score  was  17  to  16  in  favor 
of  the  home  team.  The  18  to  15  win 
over  the  University  of  Chicago  speaks 
for  itself,  Oberlin  proving  itself  quite 
superior  to  the  big  city  team. 

A game  was  scheduled  with  Roches- 
ter for  New  Year’s  Day,  but  the 
Rochester  team  was  unable  to  come, 
so  the  Yeomen  took  on  the  White 
Motors  of  Cleveland,  the  latter  easily 
winning  by  a score  of  31  to  18.  These 
first  four  games  were  in  the  nature 
of  practice  games,  and  enabled  the 
Yeomen  to  find  out  just  what  kind  of 
a team  they  had.  While  the  veter- 
ans played  the  bulk  of  the  time  the 
rest  of  the  squad  were  given  a chance 
and  showed  up  well.  Coach  Mac- 
Eachron,  whose  work  in  bringing  the 
team  to  their  present  state  of  per- 


fection, especially  in  passing,  cannot 
be  commended  too  highly. 

The  conference  season  was  opened 
on  January  4 with  a game  against 
Kenyon  in  Warner  gymnasium.  The 
Yeoman  passing  was  superb,  but  their 
shooting  was  erratic,  and  they  failed 
to  follow  their  shots  in.  The  score  at 
the  half  was  11  to  11,  and  the  second 
half  was  equally  close,  Kenyon  win- 
ning by  a last-second  shot,  the  final 
score  being  24  to  23.  Close  referee- 
ing featured  the  battle,  27  personal 
fouls  in  all  being  called.  Captain 
Red  Barr  starred  for  the  Yeomen, 
making  eight  of  the  23  points.  Stock 
was  high  point  man  for  Kenyon  with 
ten  points.  Oberlin  made  nine  out  of 
16  free  throws,  and  Kenyon  made  ten 
out  of  23.  All  in  all  it  was  a good 
game. 

The  next  game  was  played  against 
Baldwin-Wallace  on  January  7 in 
Warner  gym.  A last  minute  rally 
failed  to  halt  the  visitors,  and  they 
won  19  to  17.  The  Yeomen  continued 
their  good  defensive  work  in  holding 
B-W.  to  six  field  goals.  Seven  free 
throws  counted  for  the  other  points 
for  B-W.  Captain  Barr  was  high 
point  man  for  Oberlin  with  eight 
points,  all  of  which  were  on  field 
goals,  and  Sehwegler  led  the  visitors’ 
scoring  with  the  same  number,  six  on 
field  goals,  and  two  on  free  throws. 
Oberlin’s  defeat  may  be  attributed  to 
several  causes.  The  Yeomen  refused 
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Radio  Program  Enthusiastically  Received 


The  radio  program  of  Oberlin  mu- 
sic January  18  was  a huge  success  if 
one  may  judge  from  the  extent  of 
telegrams  and  letters  received. 

Before  the  program  was  over,  tele- 
phone calls  and  telegrams  were  com- 
ing to  WTAM,  Cleveland,  the  sending 
station,  saying  that  reception  was  fine 
and  that  the  program  was  being  thor- 
oughly enjoyed.  Oberlin,  likewise 
was  deluged  with  messages. 

One  of  the  first  to  be  received 
in  Oberlin  was  a phone  call  from 
Schenectady  saying  that  the  program 
was  as  clear  as  if  the  listeners  were 
in  the  same  room  with  the  partici- 
pants. 

A radiogram  came  from  Honolulu 
signed  by  the  parents  of  three  stu- 
dents saying  that  they  had  heard  the 
program  and  were  thrilled  by  it. 

The  weather  was  cold  and  clear  in 
and  about  Cleveland  and  evidently 
that  condition  was  general  through- 
out the  states,  for  practically  no  one 
complained  of  indistinctness  or  static. 
WTAM  is  now  one  of  the  strongest 
stations  in  the  country  and  has  been 
heard  as  far  away  as  Japan. 

Some  people  comment  on  having 
heard  one  part  of  the  program  more 
clearly  than  another,  but  they  do  not 
all  agree  as  to  which  numbers  were 
the  clearest.  On  the  whole  the  in- 
strumental numbers  carried  better 
than  the  vocal. 

The  program  was  put  through  ex- 
actly as  planned,  coming  within  40 
seconds  of  the  allotted  time.  The 
basketball  team  played  their  part  in 
making  the  evening  a success  by  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  announce  a victory 
over  Western  Reserve. 

All  taking  part  were  dressed  as  for 
a visible  audience,  the  band  boys  in 
their  crimson  and  gold  uniforms,  the 
Glee  Club  in  tuxedos  and  the  two 
choirs  in  surplices. 

The  program  was  arranged  and  all 
the  details  well  worked  out  in  ad- 
vance by  Professor  Don  Morrison  of 
the  Conservatory  faculty.  To  him 
much  credit  should  go  and  also  to  the 
directors  of  the  various  groups  and 
the  participants  themselves.  Thou- 
sands of  alumni,  parents  and  friends 
were  listening  in,  not  to  mention  the 
others  who  tune  in  when  a good  pro- 
gram is  on. 

Besides  the  prior  announcement  in 
the  Alumni  Magazine,  all  local  alumni 
chapters  were  notified.  The  home 
town  paper  of  every  student  partici- 
pating was  notified  and  furnished  a 
copy  of  the  program  and  a mat  pic- 
ture of  the  club  of  which  the  student 


was  a member.  All  Ohio  and  many 
other  newspapers  were  sent  notices. 
The  students  were  asked  to  notify 
their  parents  and  friends.  That  the 
notices  and  pictures  were  widely  used 
is  shown  by  the  large  number  of  clip- 
pings sent  in  to  the  college. 

This  is  being  written  before  the 
mail  has  had  time  to  reach  Oberlin 
from  the  more  distant  places  but  al- 
ready messages  have  been  received 
fro  m Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  South 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  and  California. 

From  New  York,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  Detroit,  St.  Louis  and 
other  large  cities,  from  Red  Oak, 
Iowa,  Odessa,  N.  Y.,  Hatfield,  Pa., 
Sterling,  Kansas,  Greensboro,  N.  C., 
Springfield,  S.  Dak.  and  other  smaller 
places  word  has  come  of  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  Oberlin  music. 

Here  are  a few  quotations: 

"The  program  was  of  perfect  tone 
and  was  a great  satisfaction  in  every 
way.” 

“The  quality  of  the  performance 
made  us  realize  again  the  high  stand- 
ard of  artistry  that  Oberlin  has  al- 
ways had.” 

‘‘It  is  a fine  thing  to  recall  the  old 
school  to  the  alumni  so  vividly.” 

"Just  enjoyed  most  pleasant  hour 
since  installing  radio.  Congratula- 
tions. Greetings.” 

“Oberlin  program  coming  in  splen- 
didly and  much  enjoyed.  Here's 
hoping  that  this  may  be  the  first  of 
many.” 


“Ten  thousand  cheers  for  Oberlin. 
Program  comes  with  thrilling  clarity.” 
“Oberlin  program  coming  in  fine. 
Great  relief  from  jazz.” 

“Program  coming  through  fine.  We 
hope  to  hear  you  more  often  on  the 
air.” 

“Thanks  to  all  who  made  possible 
the  program  of  last  night.” 

“Thanking  you  for  the  most  enjoy- 
able radio  evening  we  have  had  for 
a long  time  and  hoping  there  will  be 
others  shortly.” 

‘‘I  just  finished  listening  to  your 
Oberlin  hour  from  WTAM  and  am  en- 
thusiastic over  it.  Do  give  us  more 
of  these  programs.” 

“This  family  greatly  enjoyed  the 
Oberlin  program.  We  all  hope  that 
if  possible  another  program  be  ar- 
ranged in  the  near  future.” 

“Many  of  my  friends  listened  in 
and  greatly  enjoyed  it.” 

“The  Oberlin  Radio  Program  came 
in  with  a bang  from  ‘Ten  Thousand 
Strong’  to  the  Hi-O-Hi.’  Let’s  have 
another  one  soon.” 

“The  program  was  a distinct  credit 
to  Oberlin  College,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  selection  of  music  and 
actual  performance  by  the  various 
artists  and  organizations  which  took 
part.” 

The  program  was  certainly  well- 
balanced  and  effective  in  every  way.” 
“And  to  hear  the  old  familiar  ‘Ten 
Thousand  Strong’  was  worth  the  price 
of  the  radio.” 

‘‘Believe  me  I am  homesick  for 
Oberlin.  \Mhen  I heard  that  radio 
program  over  WTAM  last  night  I got 
the  fever  so  much  that  if  I had  had 
the  money  I would  have  jumped  on  a 
train  for  Oberlin  right  then,  wife  and 
all.” 


Honolulu  Heard  It 

3H  S 20  R C A 

F Honolulu  8:05  P Ian  18  1930 
Olmstead 

Alumni  Secretary  Oberlin  Ohio 
Heard  WTAM  program  Saturday  night,  were 
thrilled,  advise  daughters  Keep  Cottage 
Forbes  and  Gosling  Families 
928A  Jan  19 
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Nearly  Fifty  Debates  Scheduled 


Announcement  of  Oberlin’s  inter- 
collegiate and  extension  debates  for 
the  present  college  year  has  been 
made  by  the  Oberlin  Forensic  Union. 
The  list  contains  21  debates  with 
colleges  and  universities  and  an  equal 
number  before  other  organizations. 

The  Forensic  Union,  which  was  or- 
ganized three  years  ago  shortly  after 
W.  E.  Utterback  became  professor  of 
public  speaking,  is  limited  to  a mem- 
bership of  35  students,  both  men  and 
women  being  eligible.  It  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  department  of  pub- 
lic speaking.  Last  year  the  Union 
gave  48  public  debates,  25  of  them 
against  other  college  teams,  and  23 
between  teams  made  up  entirely  of 
Oberlin  students.  These  latter  de- 
bates are  given  before  organizations 
such  as  luncheon,  church  and  civic 
clubs,  high  schools  and  lodges. 

The  schedule  of  intercollegiate  de- 
bates for  this  year  is  as  follows: 

February  17 — Northwestern  Univer- 
sity at  Evanston,  111. 

February  18 — Purdue  University  at 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

March  6 — University  of  Detroit  at 
Detroit,  Mich. 

March  7 — Albion  College  at  Albion, 
Mich. 

March  7 — University  of  West  Vir- 


ginia at  Morgan,  W.  Va. 

March  8— Hillsdale  College  at  Hills- 
dale, Mich. 

March  9 — Michigan  State  College 
at  Coldwater,  Mich. 

March  10 — Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity at  Toledo. 

March  10 — Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity at  Delaware. 

March  12 — University  of  Detroit 
near  Oberlin. 

March  13 — Allegheny  College  at 
Oberlin. 

March  14  — Wooster  College  at 
Wooster. 

March  ,17 — Hillsdale  College  near 
Oberlin. 

March  21 — University  of  Pittsburgh 
near  Oberlin. 

March  28 — University  of  Pittsburgh 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

March  29  — Lafayette  College  at 
Easton,  Pa. 

March  31  — Lehigh  University  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

April  2 — Howard  University  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

April  11 — Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
at  Delaware. 

April  11 — Wooster  College  at  Ober- 
lin. 

Western  Reserve  University  (six 
debates)  at  Cleveland. 


Anent  the  Hutchins  Family 

Dear  Editor:  — 

The  article  on  page  121  anent  the 
Hutchins  family  suggests  to  me  that 
the  father  of  William  J.  and  grand- 
father of  Robert  M.,  Rev.  R.  E.  Hutch- 
ins, D.D.,  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  church  of  Los  Ange- 
les and  a member,  a very  influential 
member  of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Pomona  College  and  the  first  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  that  board,  in 
1888  to  late  in  the  nineties.  He 
worked  out  the  words  on  the  college 
seal,  I think,  “Our  Tribute  to  Christ- 
ian Civilization.”  As  its  first  presi- 
dent, ’90-’97,  I owed  very  much  to  Dr. 
Hutchins  and  his  beautiful  Los  An- 
geles family.  He  planned,  as  did  all 
the  others,  far  better  than  they  knew, 
as  present  events  are  showing  up  at 
Claremont,  Calif.  Nobody  tried  to 
make  Pomona  another  Oberlin  but  I 
doubt  if  any  other  college  can  deny 
her  that  relationship,  tinged  very 
much  by  Carleton  and  Beloit.  She 
has  not  been  a western  Amherst  or 
Dartmouth  or  Yale,  though  her  fac- 
ulty had  very  many  men  from  there, 
so  much  as  an  Oberlin,  I think.  And 
I am  sure  that  its  first  president  did 
not  have  a glimmer  of  any  such  ideal 
in  his  mind;  nor  did  Dr.  Hutchins.  It 
just  came  about.  C.  G.  Baldwin,  ’73. 

44  Churchill  Ave,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


Summary  of  Occupational  Distribution  of  Classes  of  1929,  1928,  1927 

Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Appointments  Three  Months  after  Graduation 


- 1 9 2 9 — 

1 9 2 8 — 

1 9 2 7 — 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Agriculture  — Seed  Merchandising  

1 

1 

Art  

1 

1 

Business  

. 30 

11 

41 

19 

6 

25 

24 

9 

33 

Education — Administration  

1 

5 

6 

4 

4 

2 

2 

4 

Teaching  

14 

75 

89 

17 

57 

74 

9 

66 

75 

Journalism  and  Publishing  

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

5 

Government  Service  

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Library  Work  

4 

4 

7 

7 

2 

2 

Medicine  

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Museum  

Music  other  than  teaching  

3 

4 

7 

1 

1 

Social  Work  

1 

8 

9 

2 

4 

6 

7 

7 

Travel  

2 

2 

At  Home  

2 

14 

16 

12 

12 

8 

8 

Not  Yet  Located  

5 

10 

15 

5 

6 

11 

Indeterminate  

13 

5 

18 

13 

14 

27 

19 

22 

41 

Graduate  Study  and  Vocational  Training.  . , 

40 

36 

76 

63 

31 

94 

36 

33 

69. 

TOTAL  

. 112 

175 

287 

121 

148 

269 

94 

153 

247 

s^tsrsi  rcr«Af„h,riagr;s„r»?  r, 

the  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  Class  of  1929  over  that  of  the  Classfs  of  1928  and  ^27  accounts  for 
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HOLDERS  OF  GLEN  GRAY  SCHOLARSHIPS 
Paul  A.  Thomas,  '32 

F.  John  M.  Beattie,  ’31  Harry  W.  Kline,  ’33 


Davis  Prize  Awarded 

Elvajean  Hall,  ’30,  of  Lake  Bluff, 
111.,  was  the  winner  this  year  of  the 
Jerome  D.  Davis  prize.  The  prize  is 
offered  by  Professor  Davis  of  Yale,  a 
graduate  of  Oberlin  in  1913.  It  may 
be  contested  for  by  any  regularly  en- 
rolled student  in  any  department  of 
Oberlin  by  writing  a paper  on  bis  or 
her  personal  experiences  in  industry. 
Miss  Hall  wrote  on  her  various  expe- 
riences during  the  past  three  sum- 
mers which  she  spent  working  in  a co- 
operative grocery,  as  a chamber  maid 
at  the  Silver  Bay  Summer  Confer- 
ences, and  as  a tent  maid  at  the  Estes 
Park  Summer  Conferences. 


Change  in  Chapel  Service 
Approved 

The  present  plan  of  chapel  services 
seems  to  be  meeting  with  the  approv- 
al of  the  students  and  faculty.  The 
plan  was  formed  and  presented  by 
the  religious  interest  committee,  com- 
posed of  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers, to  the  chapel  service  committee 
last  February.  It  provides  for  four 
meetings  a week,  two  being  assemblies 
and  two  religious  services.  Under  the 


old  plan  there  were  four  meetings 
each  one  consisting  of  a combined 
form  of  assembly  and  chapel.  Since 
last  February  the  new  plan  has  been 
in  use  and  has  proved  much  more 
satisfactory  than  the  previous  ar- 
rangement. 

There  is,  however,  no  hard  and  fast 
rule  that  there  must  he  assemblies 
and  chapels  on  certain  days.  The 
committee  takes  into  consideration 
the  material  at  hand  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  meetings  depends  on  this. 

The  committee  has  been  getting 
speakers  ahead  of  time  and  has  been 
working  out  definite  programs. 


“The  Golplier  — His  Origin  and  His 
Finish,’’  is  the  work  of  Russell  Ed- 
wards of  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  had 
his  early  training  in  Oberlin  but  who 
acquired  his  golph  parlance  while 
narrating  the  virtues  of  a national 
Democratic  campaign.  The  new  book 
is  the  findings  of  the  Mashie-Niblick 
Research  Foundation  which  has  dis- 
covered that  the  early  games  were 
played  with  dinosaur  eggs.  The  work 
is  a complete  history  of  the  golph  bug 
and  how  it  lays  its  larva  in  the  unsus- 
pecting. 


Count  Karolyi  at  Oberlin 

Count  Michael  Karolyi,  first  and 
only  president  of  Hungary,  visited 
Oberlin  on  January  17.  The  Count 
is  a very  warm  personal  friend  of  Pro- 
fessor Oscar  Jaszi,  who  was  minister 
of  minorities  in  the  short-lived  re- 
public, and  his  visit  to  Oberlin  was 
primarily  to  see  his  friend.  He  did, 
however,  speak  to  an  invited  audience 
that  packed  Warner  Concert  Hall  to 
the  doors. 

Professor  Jaszi,  in  sketching  Count 
Karolyi’s  history  to  the  students  at 
chapel,  spoke  feelingly  of  his  friend 
and  the  high  ideals  that  motivated 
his  efforts  to  free  the  people  from  the 
yoke  of  despotism  and,  now,  of  facism. 

Karolyi  inherited  an  estate  of  over 
$30,000,000;  his  family,  a part  of  the 
Magyar  aristocracy,  dates  back  over 
900  years.  All  this  he  contributed  to 
his  government  and  became  a poor 
man  following  the  end  of  the  world 
war.  In  the  reorganization  of  gov- 
ernment in  1918  King  Charles  ap- 
pointed Karolyi  prime  minister,  but 
the  people  went  further  and  pro- 
claimed him  president  by  order  of  the 
revolution. 

He  was  the  most  influential  and 
powerful  man  in  the  country,  but 
there  were  enemies.  To  change  the 
manner  of  government  in  a few  weeks 
was  an  herculean  task.  Allied  treaties 
took  away  their  richest  territory,  sub- 
ject races  seceded  and  a great  army, 
returning  from  the  front,  was  un- 
manageable. 

Hunger,  poverty,  disappointment, 
and  despair  spread  through  the  coun- 
try and  in  March,  1919,  the  crash 
came.  A communistic  government 
was  set  up.  Karolyi  and  his  ministers, 
were  forced  to  flee  the  country.  With 
his  family  he  settled  in  Italy,  but  soon 
he  was  driven  from  there  and  has 
found  temporary  abode  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, England,  Jugoslavia,  France. 
In  the  latter  country  his  wife,  grand- 
daughter of  the  older  Julius  Andrassy 
and  considered  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful women  in  Europe,  conducts  an 
antique  shop. 

Count  Kai'olyi  in  his  speech  and  in 
interviews  told  of  the  tremendous 
post-war  problems  in  Europe,  of  the 
wretched  conditions  in  most  of  the 
countries,  particularly  Hungary,  and 
of  the  possibilities  of  future  wars. 
He  questioned  the  ability  of  the 
League  of  Nations  to  keep  Europe  out 
of  war.  He  vigorously  condemned 
facism  which  he  believes  stands  in 
the  way  of  a peaceful  settlement  of 
central  European  differences.  He  ad- 
vocated a form  of  socialism  and 
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heartily  favored  a United  States  of 
Europe. 

The  Count,  who  is  middle-aged,  ap- 
pears younger  than  his  years.  He 
stands  a full  six  feet  or  more  and  has 
a stalwart  frame.  The  English  lan- 
guage he  uses  better  than  most  Amer- 
icans. 


Old  English  Passive 

Louise  Grace  Frary,  ’13,  A.M.  ’14, 
contributes  to  the  September  num- 
ber of  the  Language  Dissertations, 
published  by  the  Linguistic  Society 
of  America,  a monograph  entitled: 
“Studies  in  the  Syntax  of  the  old 
English  Passive  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  the  Use  of  Wesan  and  Weor- 
than.”  This  work  constitutes  her  doc- 
toral dissertation  presented  to  the 
graduate  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  It  was  written  under  the 
guidance  of  Professor  Frederick 
Klaeber,  a recognized  authority  in 
this  field. 

The  “gentle  reader,”  so  often  ap- 
pealed to  by  writers  of  an  earlier 
day,  will  hardly  be  seduced  by  the 
erudite  treatise  into  burning  the  mid- 
night mazda.  That  incandescence  is 
more  frequently  employed  in  our  time 
to  illuminate  the  works  of  S.  S.  Van 
Dine  or  Emil  Ludwig  or  Edmund  Ar- 
lington Robinson.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  for  the  specialist  or  for  the  scholar 
a fascination  to  be  had  from  perusing 
a book  of  this  learned  sort  quite  on  a 
parity  with  the  absorption  attendant 
upon  mystery,  biography,  or  modern 
poetry.  It  is  to  this  species  of  fas- 
cination, the  scholar’s  intellectual  de- 
votion, that  Miss  Frary’s  work  design- 
edly makes  its  appeal. 

Painstaking,  accurate,  comprehen- 
sive, her  study  of  her  rigorously 
limited  field  stirs  in  the  reader,  as 
it  must  first  have  done  also  in  herself, 
much  that  same  spirit  of  disinterested 
ardor  that  Browning’s  grammarian 
knew  so  well.  However  technical  her 
subject,  it  associates  itself,  in  her 
treatment  of  it,  with  names  that  still 
have  power  to  evoke  the  melodious 
chime  of  inspiring  association:  Boe- 
thius, Bede,  Orosius,  Alfred;  the  Beo- 
wulf, Cynewulf.  The  prose  and  the 
poetry  of  our  literary  beginnings  are 
reviewed  for  one  particular  purpose, 
to  be  sure,  but  the  very  calling  of  the 
roll  of  such  names  is  itself  a reminder 
of  the  stalwart  origins  of  our  litera- 
ture. 

Moreover,  Miss  Frary  makes  the 
reader  aware  of  the  mastery  she  has 
achieved  in  her  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject; and  this  accomplishment,  I am 
inclined  to  believe,  itself  does  much 


to  justify  in  general  the  laborious 
drudgery  of  compiling  doctoral  dis- 
sertations. If  that  result  is  attained 
the  labor  has  not  been  in  vain.  Per- 
functory as  many  such  documents 
must  inevitably  be,  unread  except  by 
a few  as  most  of  them  remain,  they 
subserve  an  end  that  justifies  the  dis- 
ciplinary means.  Philology,  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  scholars,  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Albert  Stanburrough  Cook, 
never  wearied  of  saying,  is  in  the 
ultimate  sense  the  imaginative  recon- 
struction of  the  past.  Anything, 
therefore,  that  contributes  to  that 
high  aim  must  have  its  own  repute. 
Miss  Frary  should  feel  the  grammar- 
ian’s true  elation  in  having  done  just 
that.  R.  A.  Jelliffe. 


Honor  Guests  at  Los  Angeles 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Graham  and  Pro- 
fessor W.  H.  Chapin  were  guests  of 
honor  at  a dinner  held  January  third 
at  the  Pollyanna  Tea  Rooms.  Miss 
Lucille  Day  and  Mr.  F.  Sidney  Dart 
were  also  introduced  by  the  president 
of  the  association,  Mr.  J.  Frank  Burke. 

Other  guests  included  Messrs,  and 
Mesdames  H.  Siemens,  F.  G.  Alger, 
D.  R.  Rubin,  E.  Sinclair  Smith  and 
Cedric  E.  Johnson;  Mesdames  J.  F. 
Burke,  Loyal  K.  King,  Julia  W.  Ar- 
nold, E.  M.  Fisher,  Frances  S.  Pratt, 
Isabel  F.  Betts,  Mary  G.  Martin,  E.  W. 
Litle,  Ola-Fern  Walker,  Hannabelle 
Horton  Grant,  Ella  Haakinson  Wigton, 
Flora  M.  French,  and  Marion  D.  La- 
Favor;  Misses  Lucy  H.  Dana,  Clara 
Warnas,  Rena  Cathcart,  Cora  B. 
Young,  Helen  S.  Pratt,  Katherine 
Hageman,  Nira  R.  Kimmel,  Rose  M. 
Dean,  Marion  Flammer,  Alla  Martin, 
Gertrude  H.  Mount,  Delphi  Wilson, 
Feme  Tudehope,  Effie  Halverson, 
Bessie  Lindvall,  Helen  Root,  and 
Grace  Arnold;  Messrs.  Charles  S. 
Brown,  D.  F.  Daggett,  Edward  M. 
Baker,  H.  F.  Henderson,  W.  R.  Fisher, 
Ware  J.  Tufts,  J.  R.  Holmes  Ford. 

A committee  was  appointed  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  mid- 
winter party  to  be  held  February  22. 


Akron  Alumni  Active 

The  Oberlin  Alumni  Association  of 
Akron  held  a benefit  bridge  on  the 
evening  of  January  18  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Peck,  ’23. 
Playing  was  suspended  long  enough 
to  enjoy  the  splendid  program  broad- 
cast by  the  student  musical  organiza- 
tions. 

February  8 the  club  will  hold  a 
valentine  party  in  the  form  of  a din- 
ner dance  at  the  Men’s  City  Club. 


Song  and  Dance  in  Boston 

Eastern  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island  alumni  gathered  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club,  Boston,  December  26, 
to  hear  the  Oberlin  Men’s  Glee 
Club.  There  were  nearly  bed  present, 
among  them  Dr.  Maynard  Metcalf  ’89 
of  Baltimore  and  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Lord,  ’97,  ’99,  of  Oberlin.  Norman 
D.  Bailey,  ’19-’21,  brought  up  his  glee 
club  quartette  from  Wickford,  R.  I. 

The  Barbers,  Grabills,  Hills,  Ed- 
wards, Bartevians,  Lucy  Grosvenor 
and  Fred  McDonald  had  perfected  ar- 
rangements so  that  a most  delightful 
time  was  held  in  a most  suitable  place. 

After  the  fine  program  by  the  glee 
club  dancing  was  in  order  and  in- 
dulged in  by  many  of  those  present. 
The  usual  number  of  younger  alumni 
doing  graduate  work  in  the  city  were 
not  present  but  their  absence  was  par- 
tially offset  by  the  undergraduates 
home  for  their  vacation. 


Holds  Position  in  Paris 

What  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  unusually  important 
and  distinctive  posts  ever  accorded 
an  American  musician  in  Paris  has 
recently  been  accorded  to  Miss  Evan- 
geline Lehman,  who  was  graduated 
from  the  Conservatory  in  1919. 

Mr.  Felix  Delgrange,  international- 
ly known  impressario,  recently  opened 
a new  branch  to  his  already  active  of- 
fice, namely  Office  Mondial  de  Spec- 
tacles. As  this  office  deals  with  the 
placing  of  American  artists  in  Europe, 
and  French  artists  in  America,  he  ap- 
pointed to  direct  this  office  Miss  Leh- 
man, whose  artistry  and  business  abil- 
ity Mr.  Delgrange  admired  so  much. 
This  young  lady  is  primarily  an  artist 
of  a high  order,  having  won  several 
scholarships  and  honors  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad,  and  is  ably  fitted  to  fill 
the  responsible  position  accorded  her. 

Artists  coming  from  America  and 
England  to  Paris  have,  in  the  past, 
found  much  difficulty,  not  only  in 
making  a suitable  debut,  but  in  taking 
steps  toward  arranging  it.  The  Eng- 
lish language  prevails  in  this  office, 
and  all  artists  are  welcome,  and  will 
be  given  advice  which  is  unprejudiced 
and  just.  The  new  American  office  in 
Paris  fills  a need  which  has  been  felt 
on  the  continent  for  a long  time. 

Miss  Lehman  finds  time  to  continue 
in  her  artistic  field,  that  of  concert 
singing  and  playing,  for  she  not  only 
thrills  her  audience  with  her  glorious- 
ly rich  mezzo  contralto  voice  but  is 
well  known  for  her  masterly  piano 
playing. 
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Many  Visitors  at  New  York 
Gathering 

The  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Association  was  en- 
tertained by  the  Men’s  Glee  Club  at  a 
luncheon  held  at  the  Commodore 
Hotel  Saturday,  December  28,  1929. 
Mr.  John  G.  Olmstead,  the  Alumni 
Secretary,  favored  us  with  a short 
talk.  Mr.  P.  C.  Fisher,  president  of 
the  chapter,  presided.  The  affair 
was  graced  by  three  trustees,  Miss 
Beatrice  Doerschuk,  Mr.  C.  K.  Fauver, 
Mr.  L.  T.  Warner,  and  a former  trus- 
tee, Mr.  J.  H.  Rogers,  by  John  Prindle 
Scott,  composer  of  many  of  the  most 
famous  of  Oberlin  songs,  and  by 
Professors  Harroun,  Lothrop,  and 
Nichols.  P.  J. 

Columbus  Women  Entertain 
Students 

The  Columbus  Oberlin  Woman’s 
Club  entertained  with  a luncheon  at 
Lazarus  Tea  Rooms  December  28  in 
honor  of  six  of  the  present  Oberlin 
students  from  Columbus  and  vicinity. 
The  guests  were:  Misses  Elizabeth 
Timberman,  Katharine  Kuhn,  Eleanor 
Hamm,  Dorothy  Hine,  Elizabeth  Spees 
and  Mary  Brecht. 

Miss  Jane  Zurmehly,  ’76,  spoke  for 
the  alumni  and  Miss  Kuhn,  ’31,  for 
the  present  students.  E.  T.  W. 


Wrights  Awarded  Medal 

Orville  Wright,  h-’lO,  and  the  late 
Wilbur  Wright,  h-’lO,  are  to  be  award- 
ed the  first  Daniel  Guggenheim  medal 
for  aeronautical  achievement.  The 
award  to  the  Wright  Brothers  is  in 
honor  of  the  "design  and  construction 
of  the  first  airplane  to  fly.” 

A similar  medal  will  be  awarded 
not  oftener  than  once  a year  to  per- 
sons aiding  in  aeronautical  engineer- 
ing or  scientific  accomplishment.  The 
award  to  Mr.  Orville  Wright  is  to  be 
made  April  30. 


Lose  Two  Citizens 

Mrs.  Hortense  Farrar  Webster, 
widow  of  the  late  Frederick  Webster, 
Oberlin  attorney,  died  December  29 
at  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  During  the 
last  five  years  Mrs.  Webster  had  lived 
in  California.  Her  children,  Mary,  of 
Chicago,  Sarah  and  Frederick  of 
Cleveland,  spent  part  of  the  summer 
with  her.  For  many  years  Mrs.  Web- 
ster conducted  a college  boarding  hall 
at  61  South  Professor  street,  the 
house  now  used  by  the  Kindergarten- 
Primary  Training  School  as  a dormi- 
tory. 


On  January  4,  William  J.  Swisher, 
from  1907  to  1911  editor  of  the  Oberlin 
News,  passed  away  at  his  home  in 
Oberlin.  He  is  survived  by  his  daugh- 
ter, Myra  B.,  of  the  college  class  of 
1912  and  now  teacher  in  the  Central 
high  school,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  a 
son,  Walter,  who  graduated  in  1913. 

Well-known  Alumnus  Passes 

William  M.  Bennett,  of  the  class  of 
1890,  died  suddenly  in  New  York,  Jan- 
uary 16.  Mr.  Bennett  was  a prac- 
ticing attorney  in  New  York  and  was 
a prominent  political  figure  in  that 
city  and  state. 

Four  times  he  had  been  a candidate 
for  mayor  of  that  great  city  and  once 
a candidate  for  governor  of  the  state, 
but  in  each  instance  he  was  defeated. 
He  was  for  several  terms  a member 
of  the  state  assembly  and  for  two 
years  a state  senator.  Pie  was  active 
in  the  legislature  and  fathered  several 
successful  reforms.  His  last  stand 
for  political  office  was  in  1929,  when 
he  ran  on  a dry  ticket  for  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  for  mayor.  It  was 
reported  that  wet  Democrats  helped 
the  wet  Republicans  defeat  him. 

After  graduating  from  Oberlin,  Mr. 
Bennett  attended"  Columbia  University 
Law  School,  taught  there  two  years, 
and  then  entered  into  the  practice  of 
law  in  New  York  City.  For  several 
years  he  also  maintained  an  interest 
in  sheep-raising  in  Montana.  His 
first  contact  with  politics  came  in  his 
appointment  as  counsel  for  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Municipal 
Waste.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
thirty  years  of  effort  for  reform  in 
municipal  government. 

Mr.  Bennett  belonged  to  a decid- 
edly Oberlin  family:  his  father  (in 
1860)  and  his  mother  (in  1862)  were 
both  graduates;  two  sisters  and  a 
brother,  two  daughters  and  a son  also 
hold  degrees,  and  his  wife  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  present  faculty  of  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music.  He  is  survived 
by  Mrs.  Bennett,  their  children,  Eliza- 
beth ’26,  William  M.,  Jr.  ’28,  and  Edith 
Bennett  Lodge  ’29;  his  sisters,  Mrs. 
Mary  B.  Durand  ’93,  and  Mrs.  Annie 
B.  Ensminger  ’98;  and  two  brothers, 
Dr.  Oliver  J.  Bennett  ’88,  and  Rev. 
Henry  T.  Bennett,  a missionary  of 
Tottori,  Japan. 

Complaints  come  from  both  Har- 
vard and  Yale  that  the  class  as  a 
social  unit  is  on  the  wane.  Recently 
at  Harvard  the  vote  for  officers  of  the 
senior  class  was  unusually  light  and 
at  Yale  the  junior  prom  may  not  occur 
because  of  lack  of  sufficient  votes  to 
name  its  managing  committee. 


Death  of  Professor  Roe 

Died,  December  11,  1929,  after  a 
very  brief  illness,  Professor  Edward 
Drake  Roe,  Jr.,  widely  known  matha- 
matician,  astronomer  and  teacher. 
From  1892  to  1899  he  was  associate 
professor  of  mathematics  in  Oberlin, 
and  for  nearly  thirty  years  John  Ray- 
mond French  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and 
since  1919  also  director  of  Holden  Ob- 
servatory in  Syracuse  University,  and 
since  1925  research  professor. 

Dr.  Roe  was  born  January  4,  1859, 
at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  there  prepared 
for  college.  He  held  the  A.B.  degree 
from  Syracuse  (’80)  and  Harvard 
(’85),  A.M.  from  Harvard  (’86)  and 
Ph.D.,  magna  cum  laucle,  from  Er- 
langen, Bavaria,  (’98). 

Before  coming  to  Oberlin  Professor 
Roe  had  served  as  instructor  in  math- 
ematics in  Harvard  and  in  Boston 
University,  while  continuing  his 
studies  in  the  Harvard  Graduate 
school,  and  had  married  Harriet  A.  B. 
Gourley  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who 
died  in  Erlangen  in  1898.  In  1911  he 
married  Josephine  Alberta  Robinson 
of  the  Oberlin  class  of  1894,  who  had 
formerly  acted  as  dean  of  women  in 
Berea  College  and  was  then  professor 
of  mathematics  in  that  institution. 
Mrs.  Roe  survives  him,  with  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Gaggin,  of  Syra- 
cuse; a sister,  Mrs.  Ida  Roe  of  El- 
mira and  a nephew,  Francis  Asbury 
Roe.  Dr.  Roe  was  a nephew  of  Rear 
Admiral  Francis  A.  Roe. 

In  addition  to  his  eminently  success- 
ful teaching  Professor  Roe  prepared 
several  text-books  and  over  sixty  ar- 
ticles on  mathematical  and  astronom- 
ical subjects.  Astronomy  was  a fa- 
vorite pursuit  and  he  maintained  in 
connection  with  his  home  an  observa- 
tory equipped  with  a six  and  one- 
half  inch  equatorial  telescope. 

He  was  founder  and  president  of 
the  Syracuse  Astronomical  Society, 
founder  and  director-general  of  the 
honorary  mathematics  fraternity,  Pi 
Mu  Epsilon,  member  of  Phi  Kappa 
Phi,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Delta  Kappa. 
Epsilon  and  other  fraternities.  Nu- 
merous other  societies,  chiefly  sci- 
entific or  professional,  counted  him  in 
their  membership,  including  the  A.  A. 
A.  S.  (Fellow),  American  Mathemat- 
ical Society,  Deutsche  Mathematiker 
Vereinigung,  circolo  matematico  di 
Palermo,  SociStO  Astronomique  de 
France,  American  Astronomical  So- 
ciety. 
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News  of 

»58 — ' The  Tallndegnn  of  Talladega  Col- 
lege, Ala.,  contains  the  following  concern- 
ing the  oldest  living  graduate  of  Ober- 
lin:  "George  Whitfield  Andrews,  emeritus 
professor  of  theology.  Among  the  many 
priceless  heritages  Talladegans  have,  is 
one'  which  is  unique  in  all  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  Dr..  Andrews  wraps  him- 
self about  the  life  of  Talladega  College 
in  a manner,  that  is  not  much  unlike  the 
way  of  infinity.  lie  was  before  Talla- 
dega was;  he  is  now;  he  has  built  him- 
self into  the  life  of  Talladega  so  that  he 
can  live  on.  Dr.  Andrews  is  07  years 
old,  an  invalid,  and  blind.  I visited  him 
last  summer  in  quiet  Oberlin,  as  he  lay 
upon  his  bed.  I shook  his  hand  and  was 
thrilled  by  his  strong  grip  and  warm 
clasp.  I listened  to  him  as  he  talked  of 
the  long  ago  and  of  today  in  his  quiet 
but  powerful  voice  and  could  not  help 
wondering  what  spirit  kept  him  so  fresh 
and  strong.  1 was  glad  I went  to  see  him. 

A letter  sent  to  him  at  103  Forest  Street, 
Oberlin.  will  bring  much  happiness  to  Dr. 
Andrews.” 

*58-’60 — Mrs.  Amorette  Treat  Upton  died 
the  17th  of  December  in  Oberlin  at  the 
home  of  her  son.  Professor  William  Treat 
Upton,  of  the  Conservatory  faculty. 

’GO — Mrs.  Nellie  Greene  Clarke  Parker 
died  at  her  home  in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  Oc- 
tober 7,  1929.  Mrs.  Parker  was  for  twen- 
ty-five years  a member  of  the  state  execu- 
tive board  of  the  Iowa  branch  of  the 
W.  B.  M.  I.,  and  served  for  three  years 
as  president  of  the  Iowa  branch. 

'70 — Henry  B.  Wolcott  has  retired  from 
the  St.  Mary  Parochial  Board  of  Jamaica, 
British  West  Indies.  Mr.  Wolcott  had 
been  a member  of  the  board  for  forty 
years,  twenty-five  of  which  he  was  its 
chairman.  Much  honor  was  paid  to  him 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement  in  Decem- 
ber, and  in  reply  to  the  many  eulogies  he 
said  the  credit  for  his  public  life  was  due 
his  good  father  and  mother  and  the  col- 
lege where  he  had  imbibed  his  ethics. 

’71,  t*74— Rev.  J.  W.  Cowan  died  No- 
vember 23  at  his  home  in  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

’76— The  Practicability  of  the  Ideal,  an 
autobiographic  testimony,  by  William 
Goodell  Frost,  has  just  been  published. 

It  is  a fascinating  account  of  Dr.  Frost’s 
long  years  of  educational’  endeavor,  es- 
pecially during  his  28  years  as  president 
of  Berea. 

’<8 — Rev.  E.  A.  Ilazeltine  has  retired 
from  the  Congregational  ministry  and  is 
living  with  his  daughter  at  28  Elm  Street 
N.,  Greenwich,  Conn.  Ills  wife  died  quite 
recently. 

’78— Judge  Lindley  W.  Morris  of  Toledo, 
died  at  his  home  on  January  4 from  in- 
juries sustained  from  a fall.  Judge  Mor- 
ris was  for  many  years  prominent  in  pol- 
itics in  Toledo  and  for  fifteen  years  judge 
of  the  common  pleas  court  of  Lucas 
county.  He  was  a member  of  the  Toledo 
Bar  Association,  the  Ohio  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Union,  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  a son,  and  a daughter. 

’78— Karl  A.  Snyder,  who  is  still  prac- 
tising law  in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  is 
one  of  the  pioneer  lawyers  of  that  city, 
having  been  chief  counsel  for  the  Atlan- 
tic & Pacific  railroad  until  it  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Santa  Fe  system.  He  was 
also  for  several  years  clerk  of  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  there.  He  is  cashier  of 
the  largest  bank  in  the  city. 

'80,  t’85— L.  J.  Aldrich  of  Kennewick, 
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Wash.,  has  just  been  elected  pastor  emer- 
itus of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  that  city.  Mr.  Aldrich  has  had  charge 
of  that  church  either  as  pastor  or  as 
president  of  the  organization  since  1918 
and  is  now  retiring  from  active  service 
after  a period  of  more  than  fifty  years 
as  teacher,  college  executive  and  pastor. 
Several  years  ago  Elon  College  conferred 
on  him  the  honorary  D.D.  for  successful 
teaching  of  the  English  Bible  there. 
Though  now  in  his  79th  year  and  not  at 
present  in  vigorous  health,  he  hopes  to 
attend  the  50th  anniversary  of  his  class 
In  June. 

’83— Dr.  James  II.  Garnett  was  elected 
to  the  presidency  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  in  May,  1929.  The  Seminary  is 
operated  by  the  National  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, incorporated,  colored,  and  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Convention,  white.  Mrs.  Ida 
L.  Garnett  is  matron  and  secretary. 

’83— Mrs.  Helen  Castle  Mead,  wife  of 
Professor  George  H.  Mead,  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
died  on  Christmas  day  after  an  illness  of 
three  years.  Besides  her  husband  she  is 
survived  by  one  sou,  Dr.  Henry  Mead. 

’83— Edwin  S.  Slater  died  January  10 
at  the  Northwestern  Hospital,  Minneap- 
olis, a few  days  after  a fall,  at  which 
time  injuries  were  sustained  which  re- 
sulted in  his  death.  Mr.  Slater  had  lived 
and  practised  law  in  Minneapolis  ever 
since  his  graduation  from  Oberlin.  He 
was  identified  for  many  years  with  the 
work  of  social  welfare  groups  and  was 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement  to  es- 
tablish a juvenile  court  in  the  city.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  Oberlin,  represent- 
ing the  class  of  1883.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Sarah  Greer  Slater,  ’84,  a daugh- 
ter, Marian  (Mrs.  II.  J.)  Leonard,  'll. 

ex-’84 — There  is  only  one  lawyer  in  Port- 
land who  handled  every  brick  used  to 
build  the  high  school  from  which  he  grad- 
uated. He  thinks  he  is  the  only  lawyer 
in  America  holding  such  a record. 

Judge  William  Marion  Cake  worked  in 
the  Fostoria,  Ohio,  brickyard  long  enough 
to  handle  every  brick  furnished  the  build- 
ers of  the  red  high  school  of  that  import- 
ant town.  Then  he  resigned  his  .$1  a day 
job  to  attend  the  new  school. 

The  future  Oregon  jurist  was  born  in 
Fostoria,  November  22,  1861.  The  Civil 
War  was  young  that  day.  The  baby’s 
father  rode  away  to  war  with  the  53rd 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  rose  to  the 
rank  of  brigade  surgeon.  Major  Cake 
was  a comrade  of  the  father  and  uncle 
of  Ambassador  Dawes. 

William  Cake  had  the  usual  fun  of  a 
boy  of  his  age.  He  worked  at  various 
jobs  in  the  summer  time,  attended  school 
and  played  post  office  in  the  winter.  He 
graduated  from  his  own  brick  school  in 
1878,  the  year  the  notorious  William  M. 
Tweed  died  in  jail. 

That  fall  young  Mr.  Cake  entered  the 
preparatory  department  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, one  of  the  famous  stations  on  the 
Underground  Railroad.  The  first  day  he 
was  at  college  the  students  made  a raid 
on  the  only  saloon  in  town.  It  was  the 
last  whisky  joint  that  the  Fostoria  stu- 
dent saw  in  the  educational  town. 

But  of  more  interest  to  William  was 
the  baseball  game  played  the  first  day  he 
was  in  college.  One  team  needed  a 
pitcher.  lie  knew  how.  And  Cake 
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the  game  for  his  team.  After  that  he 
was  a pitcher  on  the  college  nine  until 
he  graduated  in  1S84,  which  was  the.  first 
year  James  G.  Blaine  attempted  to  crash 
the  White  House  gate. 

Two  years  later  the  old  brickmakcr  com- 
pleted the  course  in  the  Cincinnati  law 
school.  In  July,  1SSG,  William  came  to 
Portland  to  join  his  brother,  II.  M.  Cake, 
then  practicing  law  here.  The  younger 
brother  was  admitted  to  the  Oregon  bar 
October  1,  1SSG,  and  the  brothers  have 
continued  their  practice  to  this  day. 

Ten  years  after  arriving  in  Portland, 
William  was  elected  city  attorney.  In  ’98 
he  was  elected  county  judge.  He  held 
that  position  four  years.  Always  a Re- 
publican, Judge  Cake  never  followed  any 
of  the  new  ’isms  that  swarmed  about  at 
different  times.  He  also  is  an  active 
Knight  of  Pythias  and  an  Elk. 

Miss  Lulu  B.  Riley  of  Marion,  Ohio,  be- 
came Mrs.  Cake  on  October  13,  1SS4.  A 
daughter  and  four  sons  were  born  to  this 
couple.  A son,  Ralph,  is  practicing  law 
with  his  father.  But  the  young  man  has 
never  learned  the  brickmaker’s  trade.— 
Telegram,  Portland,  Oregon. 

’So,  ’S6,  ’17,  ’18,  ’20— On  December  29 
Rev.  Harry  Dodd  Sheldon  baptized  in 
Rugby  Congregational  Church  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  of  which  he  is  pastor,  William 
Barnard  Sheldon,  son  of  Alan  B.  and 
Elisabeth  Eugenia  Barnard  Sheldon,  and 
Alan  Sheldon  Manning,  son  of  Wayne 
Eyer  and  Margaret  Sheldon  Manning. 
The  sponsors  were  the  grandmother,  Grace 
Salford  Sheldon,  and  May  Ellis  Nichols. 
Mr.  Sheldon  has  been  chosen  president  of 
the  Brooklyn  Congregational  Ministers’ 
meeting.  All  Congregational  ministers  of 
Greater  New  York  and  northern  New  Jer- 
sey are  eligible. 

’SG— Frederick  W.  Burrows  is  a lecturer 
on  Literature  at  the  Woman’s  College  of 
New  Jersey  but  has  his  residence  in  New 
York.  lie  is  also  the  editor  of  The 
Trend,  and  for  some  years  has  been  a 
speaker  for  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. During  the  Coolidge  and  Hoover 
campaigns  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
the  southern  states. 

’8G-’90— Dr.  Lorenzo  N.  Grosvenor  of 
Huron,  S.  Dak.,  is  president  of  the  South 
Dakota  Medical  Association. 

’88-’90— Mrs.  William  E.  (Stella  Mae 
Close)  Sigsworth  died  at  her  home  near 
Henrietta,  Ohio,  on  December  14,  after 
an  illness  of  four  months.  Her  husband, 
a son.  and  two  grandchildren  survive  her. 

ex-’S9— George  H.  Swift  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  died  November  8.  Burial  was  in 
Westwood  cemetery,  Oberlin.  Frederick 
H.  Swift  of  St.  Louis,  and  Miss  Cora  L. 
Swift,  ’92,  of  the  French  department  of 
Oberlin  College,  survive  him. 

’90— Mrs.  Nevada  Davis  Hitchcock  will 
be  at  101  Myrtle  Avenue,  Westport,  Conn., 
for  the  winter,  having  closed  her  house 
on  Cross  Highway  Road.  Mrs.  Hitchcock 
Is  taking  an  active  part  in  civic  affairs 
ami  is  president  of  the  Westport  League 
of  Women  Voters. 

’90-’92— Miss  Annie  Elizabeth  Abell  and 
Mr.  Miner  Cavelier  Williams  were  mar- 
ried on  the  nineteenth  of  December  In 
Chicago.  Mrs.  Williams  was  a mission- 
ary in  the  Caroline  Island  and  was  for 
several  years  on  the  faculty  of  the  col- 
lege at  Tougaloo,  Miss.  Mr.  Williams  Is 
one  of  the  national  secretaries  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

'90  -Milton  Fairchild,  chairman  of  the 
Character  Education  Institution,  has  had 


his  research  work  explained  at  length  in 
an  article  written  by  the  editor  entitled 
“Advocate  of  Peace,”  in  the  November 
journal  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

'91— Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Ireland 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter, 
Margaret  Elizabeth,  to  Rev.  Donald  D. 
Brady  at  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  on  January 
5.  Within  the  past  eighteen  months  all 
three  of  the  Ireland  young  people  have 
been  married:  Rutherford,  ’19,  was  mar- 

ried on  August  27,  1928,  at  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  to  Roberta  Winans  (they  make 
their  home  in  Chicago);  Mary  was  mar- 
ried in  Chicago  on  June  G,  1929,  to  Will- 
iam Kenneth  Burtis,  and  they  make  their 
home  at  Crystal  Lake,  111.  Margaret  has 
for  the  past  year  been  director  of  relig- 
ious education  and  assistant  to  the  min- 
ister in  Hyde  Park  Congregational  Church, 
and  now  her  husband  has  been  called  to 
be  the  assistant  minister  in  that  church. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brady  will  be  at  home  after 
January  15  at  73  Highland  Avenue,  Hyde 
Park,  Mass. 

’91— George  D.  and  Gertrude  S.  Wilder, 
who  are  spending  the  present  year  in 
America  on  furlough  from  Jefferson  Acad- 
emy, Tunghsien,  China,  are  making  the 
home  of  their  daughter,  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Daniels,  ’23,  Tenn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  their  head- 
quarters. Dr.  Wilder  is  gaining  informa- 
tion from  the  rural  extension  department 
of  the  Agricultural  College,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, for  use  in  his  rural  workers’ 
training  classes  at  Jefferson. 

’92— Miss  Jennetto  E.  Marsh  died  De- 
cember 19  at  M{idison,  Wis.,  following  a 
minor  operation.  Miss  Marsh  had  been 
for  many  years  a teacher  in  Central  high 
school,  Madison.  She  held  a master’s  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

’93— Mrs.  C.  E.  Briggs,  wife  of  Dr.  C. 
E.  Briggs,  died  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  on  De- 
cember 10. 

c’94-’95— Mrs.  Fred  C.  Bissell  (Lillian 
Pay)  died  January  G at  her  home  in  Akron, 
Ohio.  Her  husband  and  three  sons  sur- 
vive her. 

’95-’96— Erwin  Worcester  was  elected 
president  of  the  Oberlin  Business  Men's 
Club  at  their  annual  meeting  recently. 

’97— Daniel  Edgar  Morgan  has  been 
proposed  as  city  manager  of  Cleveland. 

t’97— Mrs.  William  A.  (Mary  Whitworth) 
Leary  died  November  30,  at  Platteville, 
Wis.  Mr.  Leary  died  in  1914. 

'9g_On  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  first 
flight  made  in  history,  a memorial  was 
unveiled  December  17  at  Hillsboro,  Va.f 
to  Mrs.  Susan  Koerner  Wright  and  Mrs. 
Katherine  Wright  Haskell,  mother  and 
sister  of  the  airplane  inventors,  Wilbur 
and  Orville  Wright.  The  marker  was 
erected  by  the  Rivanna  Garden  Club  of 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

»99 Harley  G.  Moorhead  was  the 

speaker  for  Oberlin  at  a College  Night 
given  by  the  young  people  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Doane  and  Gr  inn  ell  were  the  other  col- 
leges represented. 

c’99-’01 — H.  Augustine  Smith,  director 
of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Religion,  Boston  Uni- 
versity, editor  of  hymn  books  for  the 
Century  Co.,  musical  editor  for  the  Chris- 
tian Herald,  choral  director  and  guest 
conductor,  arranged  three  days  of  study 
of  the  Fine  Arts  for  Church  and  Church 
School,  by  means  of  conferences,  exhibits 
and  worship  services,  for  the  Centennial 
Pentecostal  Celebration  of  the  Ohio 
Council  of  Churches,  held  at  Columbus 
January  19-2G. 
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’00— C.  C.  Johnson  has  just  been  made 
president  of  the  American  District  Tele- 
graph, with  headquarters  in  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  with  the 
company  27  years. 

*02 — Howard  Strong,  after  finishing  a 
five-year  engagement  in  Philadelphia  with 
the  Regional  Planning  Federation,  has 
been  for  the  last  ten  months  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  getting  into  shape  an  organ- 
ization which  covers  thirty-three  cities 
and  towns.  The  family  Is  still  in  Nar- 
berth,  however. 

’03— Mary  Megie  Belden’s  doctoral  dis- 
sertation, “ The  Dramatic  Work  of  Sam- 
uel Foote,”  has  just  been  published  by 
the  Yale  University  Press.  It  is  number 
LXXX  in  the  Yale  Studies  in  English. 
Miss  Bolden  is  visiting  professor  in  Eng- 
lish at  Oberlin  this  year. 

ex-’03— Charles  R.  Mc-Millen  is  now  pres- 
ident of  the  Union  Bag  & Paper  Co., 
Wool  worth  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 

’03,  ’05—  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Vincent 
are  living  in  Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 
Their  three  children  are  in  the  States: 
Robert  Knox,  after  graduating  from  Phil- 
lips Academy,  is  a sophomore  at  Harvard; 
Elizabeth  Frances  is  in  Abbot  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass.:  Frank  Jr.  is  in  Phillips 
Academy  at  Andover. 

’05— The  Congregationalist  for  January 
2 carried  an  illustrated  article  concerning 
the  work  of  Rev.  John  Stapleton,  pastor 
of  the  Frankfort  Congregational  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

’05— Ross  W.  Sanderson  is  now  with  The 
Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Re- 
search, 230  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  as 
project  director  of  a study  of  the  Strat- 
egy of  City  Church  Planning. 

’06— Dr.  II.  II.  K’ung  was  president  of 
the  Eleventh  National  Convention  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  China  held  at  Hangchow 
last  fall.  Dr.  K’ung,  in  delivering  the  open- 
ing address,  spoke  on  “ The  Tasks  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Toward  the  Laboring  and 
Merchant  Classes  During  this  Period  of 
National  Reconstruction.” 

’07— Waldo  E.  Diller,  husband  of  Maude 
Anderson  Diller,  was  killed  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  on  August  15. 

’OS — A new  song,  “ Love-time  Lives  for 
Aye,”  by  Sydney  Barlow  Brown,  was  pub- 
lished in  November  by  Boosey  & Co.,  Inc., 
New  York  City.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
“Your  Song  from  Paradise”  by  Dr.  Brown 
was  called  the  Boosey  Ballad  and  was 
featured  by  Reinald  Werrenrath. 

’08— C.  Willard  Ferris  has  been  made  an 
assistant  vice-president  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  City  and  given 
charge  of  the  bank’s  affairs  in  the  Central 
States,  with  offices  at  120  S-  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago. 

’08 — Walter  S.  Jelliff  is  now  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Chase  National  Bank,  New 
York  City.  The  National  Park  Bank,  with 
which  Mr.  Jelliff  has  been  connected  for 
several  years,  was  recently  merged  with 
the  Chase  National. 

’08— Gertrude  Sturges  is  spending  the 
winter  in  Vienna. 

'08 — Lillian  Maedonnld  is  a member  of 
President  Hoover’s  White  House  Commit- 
tee on  Child  Health  and  Protection. 

’00— William  M.  Burton  of  Omaha,  is 
president  of  the  newly  incorporated  Ne- 
braska Pioneers’  Memorial  Association, 
the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  ” stimulate 
and  promote  public  interest  In  pioneers 
of  the  middle  west,  and  to  preserve  their 


memory  and  maintain 
among  the  present 
tions.”  Mr.  Burton 
Omaha. 


their  heroic  ideals 
and  future  genera- 
ls an  attorney  in 


Planning  to  Build? 

Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  have  a house  of  beau- 
tiful Indiana  Limestone  for  only  5 % to  6%  more 
than  if  some  ordinary  facing  material  were  used 


Entrance  to  residence,  Lake  Forest,  111.  Anderson  & Ticlcnor,  Architects 


HPHERE  is  an  opportunity  now  to 
build  the  house  of  modest  size  and 
cost  of  beautiful  Indiana  Limestone. 
Instead  of  the  more  expensive  cut 
stone,  we  supply  the  stone  in  sawed 
strips  which  is  broken  to  lengths  on 
the  building  site  and  laid  up  in  the 
wall  like  brick.  Stonemasons  or  brick- 
layers do  the  work.  Cut  stone  is  used 
for  trim  or  may  be  omitted  entirely. 


There  is  no  sacrifice  in  beauty  in- 
volved in  this  method  of  use.  The 
result  is  a wall  of  great  interest.  The 
soft  color-tones  of  Indiana  Limestone 
actually  increase  in  attractiveness  as 
the  years  go  by.  Your  house  has  amuch 
higher  resale  value.  And  yet  it  costs 
you  only  y fo  to  6fo  more.  Let  us  send 
you  full  information  about  the“ILCO” 
way  of  building.  Fill  in  your  name  be- 
low, clip  and  mail. 


INDIANA  LIMESTONE  COMPANY 

Qencral  Offices:  Bedford,  Indiana  Executive  Offices:  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 

Fill  in,  clip  and  mail 

Box  838,  Service  Bureau,  Bedford,  Indiana: 

Please  send  literature  and  full  information  regarding  Indiana  Limestone  for 
residences. 

Signed 

StTeet City 

^fate Architect’s  Name 
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’09— Miss  Irene  Pennington  is  studying 
in  the  School  of  Library  Science,  Western 
Reserve  University,  taking  the  course 
which  prepares  for  general  librarianship. 

*10 — Lucy  Bowen  is  spending  her  sab- 
batical year  in  travel  and  study  in  Eu- 
rope. She  attended  the  summer  vacation 
school  of  the  English  Folk  Dance  Society 
in  Norwich,  England,  visited  schools  in 
Salzburg  and  Vienna,  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Prague  and  Brunn.  She  spent  the  month 
of  November  in  Helsingfors,  Finland, 
studying  the  work  of  Elli  Bjorksten,  the 
great  Scandinavian  teacher  of  educational 
gymnastics.  She  plans  to  visit  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  France  be- 
fore sailing  for  America.  While  in  Ger- 
many Miss  Bowen  took  a walking  trip 
through  a part  of  the  Black  Forest. 

'19— George  A.  Vradenburg,  with  his 
family,  spent  part  of  December  and  Jan- 
uary in  the  West  Indies.  Mr.  Vraden- 
burg is  president  of  the  Champion  No- 
Leak  Paper  Dish  Co.  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

’ll — Miss  Edith  M.  Usry  is  studying  in 
New  York  City  this  year.  Her  parents 
are  with  her  at  514  W.  122nd  Street. 

'12 — Raymond  C.  Booth  has  established 
the  Booth  Organization  Service,  with 
offices  at  3G  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
Mr.  Booth  has  had  15  years’  experience 
in  organization  with  chambers  of  com- 
merce, trade  associations,  clubs  and  sim- 
ilar bodies.  The  service  of  the  new  or- 
ganization will  lie  making  surveys,  statis- 
tical studies,  advertising,  publicity,  mem- 
bership and  financial  campaigns,  staging 
of  expositions  and  conventions,  and  the 
management  of  continuous  service  pro- 
grams for  civic,  commercial,  social  and 
trade  groups. 


JOHN  M.  HALL 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Cable  Address,  “McHall” 

701  Standard  Oil  Bldg,  Tenth  and 
Hope  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


J.  Hugh  Smith,  M.L./l. 

Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Land  Subdivision  Private  Estates 

School  Grounds  Cemeteries 

Parks  Playgrounds 


Become  a Part  Owner 

under  the  (Fred  F.)  FRENCH 
PLAN  of  income-producing  apart- 
ment houses  or  apartment  hotels 
located  within  four  blocks  of  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York  City,  at 
a location  where  exists  the  great- 
est demand  in  the  world  for  homes. 

Investments  may  bo  made  from 
$100  to  $100,000.  You  have  safety — 
plus  6% — plus  the  redemption  of 
every  dollar  of  your  original  invest- 
ment— plus  50%  of  all  profits  dis- 
tributed from  the  operation  of  the 
property  thereafter.  Good  over-the- 
counter  market.  Send  for  literature. 

E.  ALLAN  LIGHTNER,  ’03 

Fred  F.  French  Investing  Co. 
551  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


'12— Miss  Mabel  J.  Baker  is  assistant 
principal  and  dean  of  girls  at  East  high 
school,  Cleveland.  Her  address  is  1040 
E.  S2nd  Street,  Cleveland. 

’12 — “ I got  a Christmas  card  from  Char- 
lotte Caton  Cobh  showing  a picture  of 
herself,  husband  and  seven  children.  I 
really  think  something  ought  to  he  done 
about  it,  I mean  it  ought  to  be  mentioned 
ns  a record  for  1912,  or  something.  (Mr. 
Cobb  is  a Dartmouth  man  and  is  in- 
structor or  professor  of  physical  training 
at  Ohio  State.)  It  makes  me  feel  like  a 
grandma.  I wonder  where  there  is  such 
another  Oberlin  family.” 

’13— William  Tower  Peake  arrived  at  the 
home  of  Fred  and  Marjorie  Tower  Peak 
on  November  2G,  1929,  Oak  Park,  111. 

’14— Joseph  W.  Charlton  recently  re- 
ceived a promotion  in  rank  from  assist- 
ant professor  to  associate  professor  in  the 
department  of  economics  in'  Grinnell  Col- 
lege. Grinnell,  Iowa. 

’15— Cora  Stark  Spangler  of  Pittsburgh, 
has  another  little  soil,  Robert,  her  third 
boy. 

’13 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clare  M.  Vrooman 
have  moved  to  California,  where  their  ad- 
dress is  134G  Cleveland  Road,  Glendale, 
Calif. 

’1G — Dr.  E.  Cowles  Andrus  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  dean  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Medical  School. 

c’lG— Miss  Marguerite  McDonald,  so- 
prano, gave  a song  recital  in  Town  Hall, 
New  York  City,  on  November  20.  Miss 
McDonald  has  studied  and  taught  voice 
in  New  York  continuously  since  gradua- 
tion. 

’16 — Miss  Flossie  Warner,  recently  of 
San  Francisco,  has  entered  the  School  of 
Social  Service  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  is  specializing  in  the  study  of 
statistics.  Miss  Warner's  address  is  5621 
Kenwood  Avenue,  Chicago. 

’1G-’19 — William  Harper  Pope  and  Miss 
Sally  Cooke  were  married  in  Monroe, 
Mich.,  on  October  1.  They  are  living  at 
6G2  Virginia  Avenue,  Toledo. 

’1G— The  Survey  Graphic  for  January, 
which  was  given  over  to  articles  on  the 
cost  of  health,  contains  one  by  Professor 
C.  Rufus  Rorem  on  Private  Group  Clin- 
ics. Dr.  Rorem  is  now  on  the  research 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  the  Cost  of 
Medical  Care. 

t’lG — Raymond  A.  McConnell  is  pastor 
of  the  South  Congregational  Church, 
Brooklyn,  and  has  proved  an  able  and 
most  worthy  successor  to  Doctor  Albert 
J.  Lyman. 

’IT,  '18 — Born,  to  Ernest  W.  and  Flor- 
ence Bickerstaff  Houlding,  on  December 
23,  a daughter,  Shirley  Ruth,  at  Benicia, 
Calif. 
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Applied  Science;  Miss  Coates  has  been 
studying  in  Oberlin  this  year,  doing  grad- 
uate work  in  French. 

’22—  Franklin  K.  Mayer  has  become 
connected  with  Henry  L.  Doherty  & Co., 
fiscal  agents  for  Cities  Service  Co.,  and 
is  working  through  the  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
office. 

22  Ih’.  and  Mrs.  J.  Dayton  Sands 
(Angle  Whitman)  of  Scancateles,  N.  Y., 
announce  the  arrival  of  a son,  Richard 
Dayton,  on  November  18. 

’22— Miss  Dorotha  L.  Whitney  is  study- 
ing this  year  at  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity in  the  School  of  Library  Science. 

’23—  Miss  A.  Jeannette  Beebe  is  study- 
ing in  the  School  of  Library  Science, 
Western  Reserve  University,  taking  the 
course  which  prepares  for  general  libra- 
rianship. 

’23 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merton  Church  an- 
nounce the  marriage  of  their  daughter, 
Frances,  to  Mr.  John  Robert  Van  Pelt, 
Jr.,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  December, 
in  Highland  Park,  111. 

’23— Henry  C.  Hawley,  1GO  Brighton 
Street,  Belmont,  Mass.,  is  instructor  in 
Marketing,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration. 

’23 — Miss  Mildred  Lamb  returned  re- 
cently from  a trip  around  the  world,  and 
will  spend  the  coming  year  with  her 
mother  in  Fairmont,  Minn.  Miss  Lamb 
sailed  from  Honolulu  last  June  and  in 
her  five  months  of  travel  visited  Japan, 
China,  French  Indo-China,  Siam,  north- 
ern India,  Egypt  and  Palestine.  Leaving 
Asia,  she  went  to  Italy,  proeeding  north 
through  Europe.  She  landed  in  New 
York  on  November  12. 

’23— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Lauglilin  an- 
nounce the  marriage  of  their  daughter, 
Helen,  to  Mr.  John  Martin  Reynard,  on 
December  2S,  in  Kokomo,  Ind.  Mr.  Rey- 
nard is  a graduate  of  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity and  a member  of  the  Sigma  Chi  fra- 
ternity. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reynard  are  liv- 
ing in  the  Blackstone  Apts.,  Sioux  Falls, 
.S.  Dak. 

’23 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugo  K.  Polt  (Elea- 
nor Pickering)  have  a ‘son,  born  December 
21.  Their  address  is  1838  E.  101st  Street, 
Cleveland. 

’23— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Berlin  (Grace 
Cowling)  are  living  in  their  recently  com- 
pleted home  on  the  Eber  Road,  seven 
miles  west  of  Maumee,  Ohio,  anil  would 
be  glad  to  see  any  of  their  Oberlin  friends 
at  any  time. 

ex-’23 -Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Brock  Stewart 
are  living  at  7139  St.  Lawrence  Avenue, 
Chicago. 

c’23-’24 — Mrs.  Mildred  Greer  Howard's 
address  Is  5401  Greenwood  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago. 

’24— Born,  to  Harlan  and  Irene  Prichard 
Hungerford,  on  March  30,  1929,  a second 
child,  Richard  Murray. 

li'24— Miss  Linda  A.  Eastman,  for  twelve 
years  head  of  the  Public  Library  of  Cleve- 
land. and  for  thirty-eight  years  in  library 
work,  was  honored  by  co-workers  and 
friends  December  17  when  a portrait  of 
her  was  given  the  library  in  Cleveland 
and  a banquet  attended  by  700  held  in 
her  honor. 

’24  -Margaret  A.  Fifield  has  returned 
from  seven  mouths  in  Europe,  having  con- 
ducted a party  of  1G  college  women.  She 
has  accepted  a position  as  general  secre- 
tary of  International  Students’  Union, 
New  York  (address  522  Fifth  Avenue). 
She  will  spend  next  summer  at  the  union 
headquarters  In  Geneva,  Switzerland. 


A Message  To  Those  Who 

Rarely  Come  To  The  Bank 

We  have  many  accounts  kept  active  by  people  who  seldom  or 
never  come  to  “The  Bank  on  the  Corner”  personally. 

They  wish  to  take  of  the  4%  interest  which  we  pay  on  savings. 

They  like  the  assurance  of  safety  they  find  in  this  one-and-one- 
half-mill  ion-dollar  bank. 

But  they  do  not  always  find  it  convenient  to  visit  the  bank  every 
time  they  wish  to  deposit  or  withdraw. 

We  are  very  glad  to  let  “Uncle  Sam”  and  his  post  office  depart- 
ment help  us  to  serve  this  class  of  depositors. 

If  you  do  not  find  it  possible  to  visit  us  in  person,  may  we  not 
serve  you  by  mail  ? 


The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Co. 

Thrift’s  assistant” 


If  You  Need  Anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

Try 

TOBIN’S 

25  West  College  Street 

We  are  Agents  for 

Crane’s,  DeKlyn’s,  and  Liggett’s 
CHOCOLATES 


Geo.  T.  Sed  geman 

FINE  FURNITURE 
FUNERAL  DIRECTOR 


23  East  College  St.  Oberlin 


We  carry  a complete  line  of 

Star  Dollar  Books 

Catalog  mailed  on  request 

HAYLOR’S 

BOOKS  STATIONERY  GIFTS 


OBERLIN  INN 

(Replacing  Park  Hotel) 
W.  D.  HOBBS,  Manager 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 
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’24 — Mary  E.  Gilcrest  is  an  instructor 
at  Jane  M.  Case  hospital,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

’24-'26 — Molly  Scribner  is  studying  fam- 
ily case  work  at  the  School  of  Applied 
Social  Sciences  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity this  year. 

’25 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shirley  (Mary  Ames) 
Mason  of  012  S.  Aiken  Avenue,  Pittsburgh, 
have  a son,  born  January  8. 

’25 — Karl  Metzger  has  returned  from 
Europe  and  is  teaching  French  and  Ger- 
man in  the  Woodbridge  high  school.  His 
address  is  Gil  Barron  Avenue,  Wood- 
bridge,  N.  J. 

’25 — Mrs.  S.  C.  Yui  (Lan  Hun  Lui)  is 
Dean  of  Women  in  Cheeloo  University 
(Shantung  Christian  University)  and  is 
teaching  in  the  department  of  education. 

’25 — Adiel  H.  Mueller  is  head  of  the  so- 
cial science  department  of  the  John  Simp- 
6011,  Jr.,  high  school,  Mansfield,  Ohio.  His 
new  address  is  331  W.  4th  Street. 

ex-’25,  ’27— The  marriage  of  Ruth  Rob- 
inson and  Parr  Ayers  occurred  October 
10,  1029,  at  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio.  Mrs.  C.  R. 
Watters  (Roma  Robinson,  ex-’25)  was  ma- 
tron of  honor,  and  her  three-year-old 
daughter  was  flower  girl.  J.  Alfred  Dex- 
ter, ’27,  served  as  best  man;  John  Byrd, 
Jr.  (son  of  Helen  Robinson  Byrd,  ex-*23) 
was  ring  bearer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ayers  are 
living  at  1522  Northwest  Blvd.,  Columbus. 
Mr.  Ayers  is  with  the  Huntington  Na- 
tional Bank  of  that  city. 


The  Best  in  Drugs 

Whitman’s  Sampler 

Tostwitch  Eats 

OHLY’S 

On  the  Corner 


John  Hancock  Scries 

YOUR  ESTATE 

today  and  tomorrow 

You  naturally 

expect  your  present  estate 
will  grow  considerably  be- 
fore it  is  turned  over  to  your 
heirs  and  dependents.  Why 
not  guarantee  that  growth, 
with  life  insurance?  You  can 
create  any  desired  estate 
today  with  a John  Hancock 
policy. 


INQUIRY  BUREAU  

197  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Please  send  booklet,  “This  Mat- 
ter of  Success.” 

Name 

Address 


Over  Sixty-fioe  Years  in  Business 


’26— Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Church  of 
Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio,  announce  the  mar- 
riage of  their  daughter,  Ruth,  to  Mr. 
Herbert  T.  Norris,  on  January  1,  1030. 
Mr.  Norris  was  graduated  from  Columbia 
College  in  1920.  He  is  a member  of  Delta 
Chi  and  Phi  Mu  Alpha  Sinfonia  frater- 
nities. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norris  will  make 
their  home  in  New  York  City,  where  Mr. 
Norris  is  an  instructor  in  the  department 
of  music  education,  Teachers’  College, 
Columbia  University. 

c’2G — Claire  L.  Ordway  left  for  Daven- 
port College  at  Lenoir,  N.  C.,  immediately 
after  Christmas.  She  is  teaching  violin, 
history  of  music  and  harmony,  and  accom- 
panying the  glee  club.  The  past  summer 
she  spent  traveling  in  Europe.  The  pres- 
ent school  year  she  has  been  doing  grad- 
uate work  in  the  Conservatory  at  Oberlin 
and  part  time  teaching  in  Elyria. 

’26— Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  engagement  of  Miss  J.  Eloise  Marsh 
of  Toledo,  to  Franklin  L.  Yocom. 

’2G — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  F.  Washka 
(Norma  Lersch)  are  proud  to  announce 
the  arrival  of  a son,  Robert  Louis,  on 
October  17.  They  are  living  at  1G33  Win- 
ton  Avenue,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

'2G — Swede  Arvidson  has  gone  to  Wau- 
kegan, 111.,  from  St.  Louis  as  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

ex-'27,  ex-c’28— The  marriage  of  Robert 
A.  Wallace  and  Margaret  Lewis  took 
place  July  6 in  Oak  Park,  111.  Their  ad- 
dress is  22S  S.  Boulevard,  Oak  Park,  111. 

’27— Eleanor  E.  Johnson  has  been  teach- 
ing five  classes  of  biology  in  the  Weir 
high  school,  Weirton,  W.  Va.,  since  last 
February.  She  is  enjoying  her  work  very 
much. 

’27— Miss  Elizabeth  Ferguson  is  taking 
a course  in  general  librarianship  in  the 
School  of  Library  Science,  Western  Re- 
serve University. 

’27,  ’28 — Tom  Gurney  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  credit  department  of  the 
Equitable  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  City. 
He  and  Alice  Kerschner  Gurney  are  liv- 
ing at  2574  37th  Street,  Astoria,  L.  I. 

e’27— Edith  E.  Reach  was  married  Au- 
gust 25,  1929,  to  Charles  Bartlett  Emery 
(University  of  Michigan  Medical  School, 
*30)  at  the  First  Christian  Church  in  Bed- 
ford, Ind.  Catherine  Reach,  c’23,  was 
maid  of  honor.  The  Emerys  are  now  liv- 
ing in  Kingsley  Apt.  39,  at  S09  E.  Kings- 
ley Street,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

’27— Ruth  F.  Wilson  is  studying  in  the 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences  of  West- 
ern Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  in  the 
division  of  family  case  work. 

’27-’28 — Helen  Denison  is  at  the  School 
of  Applied  Social  Sciences  of  Western  Re- 
serve University,  Cleveland,  studying  Pub- 
lic Health  Nursing. 

’28—  The  engagement  of  Eleanor  Ayres 
to  Mr.  Carmen  Edwards  was  announced 
after  the  holidays.  Miss  Ayres  is  engaged 
In  social  work  in  Lorain,  Ohio.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, a graduate  of  Ohio  State  in  1928, 
Is  now  with  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America  in  Cleveland. 

ex-’28— Announcing  the  birth  of  the  pa- 
triotic George  Jngersoll  Bard  on  July  4, 
1929.  George’s  mother  Is  Harriet  Ely 
Bard  of  Elmhurst  School,  Connersville, 
Ind. 

'28— Dorothy  Curtis’s  father  died  last 
August  and  she  is  teaching  In  Ills  place 
In  Mu*  Doshlsha  University,  Kyoto,  Japan. 

’28,  c'23-’28— George  Ilnrrar  and  Geor- 
ge! la  Steese  were  married  In  Porto  Rico 
on  January  11.  “Dutch”  is  teaching  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  Mayaguez. 


’28— Ar line  Horning  is  teaching  German 
at  Ebenezer,  N.  Y.  She  also  has  charge 
of  the  school  library. 

c'28—  F.  Walter  Huffman  is  teaching 
voice  and  history  and  appreciation  of  mu- 
sic at  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  la., 
the  Conservatory  of  which  Mr.  Shaw  was 
director  before  coining  to  Oberlin. 

'28— Announcement  has  been  received  of 
the  marriage  of  Miss  Dorothy  MacPher- 
son  to  Mr.  Louis  O.  Chidester  in  Pitts- 
burgh, November  21,  1929.  Ruth  Eich- 
leay,  '28,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Virginia  Har- 
ris, ’29,  of  Ellsworth,  Pa.,  were  brides- 
maids. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chidester  are  liv- 
ing at  442  Duqucsne  Drive,  Mt.  Lebanon, 
Pittsburgh. 

’28,  ’29— The  wedding  of  Charles  B. 
Miller  and  Harriet  Elizabeth  Miller  took 
place  January  5 at  Elkhart,  Ind.  Miss 
Margaret  Heimbach  and  Miss  Janet  Win- 
chester were  among  the  attendants.  After 
a California  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  will 
live  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  where  Mr. 
Miller  is  employed  in  the  Automatic 
Sprinkler  Co. 

’28 — Miss  Etha  L.  Moore  was  married 
on  November  2 in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  to  Mr. 
Otto  Landimir  Krula.  Mr.  Krula  is  a 
graduate  of  Grand  Island  College,  Grand 
Island,  Nebr.,  and  is  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Virginia,  Nebr. 

e’2S,  ’2S — Dorothy  E.  Purdy  and  Douglas 
Blake,  Washington  State  College,  were 
married  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
parents,  August  22,  1929.  Mr.  Blake  holds 
a teaching  fellowship  in  the  M.  E.  depart- 
ment of  the  Washington  State  College. 
Their  present  address  is  1304  Maiden 
Lane,  Pullman,  Wash. 

’29— Margaret  C.  Bruehler  is  back  in  her 
old  high  school,  Lincoln  High,  Cleveland, 
in  the  library.  She  is  studying  law  at 
Cleveland  College  in  the  evenings  toward 
her  master’s  degree. 

’29 — The  engagement  of  Margaret  Heim- 
bach to  Frank  McDonald  was  announced 
during  the  holidays.  Mr.  McDonald  was 
for  three  years  on  the  Oberlin  physics 
faculty,  and  is  professor  at  Southern 
Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Texas.  Miss 
Heimbach  is  studying  in  the  School  of 
Applied  Social  Science  of  Western  Re- 
serve University. 

’29 — Ann  M.  Hoskin  and  Ruth  Jillard, 
both  at  Bryn  Mawr  this  year,  are  plan- 
ning a summer  in  Japan. 

’29— Miss  Helen  C.  Penniman  has  had 
published  recently  a book  of  poems,  “ City 
Life,  and  other  poems,”  by  The  Arthur 
IT.  Stockwell  Co.,  Ltd  , of  London,  Eng- 
land. 

ex-c‘29 — Eleanor  Perry  of  Swarthmore, 
Pa.,  announced  her  engagement  January 
11  to  Mr.  Robert  Clothier  of  Philadel- 
phia, a graduate  of  Swarthmore  College 
In  1927.  Miss  Perry  is  now  attending 
Temple  University  in  Philadelphia  and 
will  graduate  in  June. 

’29,  t’29— Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  J.  Symons 
announce  the  engagement  of  their  daugh- 
ter, Helen,  to  N.  G.  Crawford.  Helen  is 
teaching  English  in  the  high  school  at 
Carmel,  Ind.,  while  Mr.  Crawford  is  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  of  Christ,  Dennison, 
Ohio. 

'29— Dolores  Buck  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
sailed  from  New  York  on  December  2, 
with  her  mother,  for  a round  the  world 
cruise.  They  will  visit  23  countries  and 
stop  at  S7  ports,  from  which  Inland  ex- 
cursions will  be  made.  They  expect  to 
be  joined  by  Dr.  Buck  In  Honolulu  and 
complete  the  cruise  via  San  Francisco, 
the  Panama  Canal  and  Cuba  in  the  spring. 


Mid- Winter  Discounts 
BOOKS  PICTURES 

IN  BOOKS 

We  are  offering  the  following  lines:  Modern  Li- 

brary, Popular  Copyrights,  Juveniles. 

NEW  FICTION 

Anything  in  stock  at  a special  discount  of 
1 6 2/3%.  Postage  extra 

IN  PICTURES 

Any  pictures  framed  or  unframed  at  20%  dis- 
count. 

Packing  and  postage  extra 

A.  G.  Comings  & Son 


OFFICERS 

J.  T.  HENDERSON,  President 
H.  F.  SMITH,  Vice-President 
I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier 
C.  F.  SPITLER,  Ass’t.  Cashier 
RUTH  VAN  AUSDALE,  Teller 
RUTH  HEIDEN,  Teller 
ILETA  CUMMINGS,  Stenographer 


J.  T.  Henderson 

H.  F.  Smith 

I.  L.  Porter 
L.  E.  Burgner 
F.  H.  Shaw 

P.  H.  Ohly 


Walter  IT  Walker 
E.  E.  Sperry 
E.  G.  Sweet 
M.  J.  Watson 
Louis  E.  Lord 
W.  H.  Phillips 


E.  F.  Bosworth 


Resources  over  $QOO,O0O 
Your  Business  Solicited 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

The 

News  Printing  Company 

Special  Every  Day  Values  in 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

HOSIERY 

Printers  of 

Kayser  Service  Stockings,  $1.25 

Pointed  Heels 

THE 

Wayne  Knit  Slenderette  Heel  in 

ALUMNI 

Service  Weigths,  $1.50 

MAGAZINE 

Senior  Class,  45-Gauge  Chiffons 

New  French  Heels,  $1.50 

A nything  in  Printing 

from  a 

The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

Card  to  a Book 

experience 


no  more  costly  than  Inexperience 


TT  takes  a trained  organization  to 
carry  out  the  terms  of  a will  and 
manage  property  left  in  trust.  The  fee 
for  the  highly  competent  trust  service 
of  this  company  is  no  more  than  would 
be  allowed  an  inexperienced  individ- 
ual. The  allowances  are  fixed  by  law 
for  ordinary  duties  of  administration. 

This  and  many  other  phases  of  trus- 
teeship are  described  in  a handily 
indexed  new  booklet  “Unusual  Group 
Judgement”  which  is  yours  for  the 
asking. 


